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T GALLAHER'’S 
TWO-FLAKES 
TOBACCO. 


THE KING OF PIPE TOBACCOS. 


Owing § io the numerous imitativus of this excellent Tobacco, we recummend Smokers tu see that they Inty it in 
r 1, 2, and 4oz. decorated Tins, secured by Patent Band. s0LD EVERYWHERE. 
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veneer aaa World. LIVE 
Te eggane Lonbon,s. COMPLAINTS. 


By Special Appointment 


By Special Avpointment 
To 


TO 
Her IBajesty the Cuacen. G.B.H. The Prince of elalcs. 


KS a 
DR. REDWOOD, | 
Ph.D., F.C.8., F.1.C.. 
Professor of Chemistry aad Pharmacy. | 
“My analytical and practical 
experience. of Pears’ Soap now 
extends over nearly 530 years, 
during which time I have 
never come across another 
TOILET SOAP which so close- 
ly realises my ideal of per- 
fection ; ite purity is such that 
it may be used with perfect 
confidence upon the tenderest 
and most sensitive shin—EVEN | 


lege of Surgeons, England, 


‘PEARS’ SOAP is an | 


| article of the nicest and | 

| most careful manufacture, | 
'and one of the most re- 

| freshing and agreeable | 

| balms for the skin.” 


THAT OF A NEW BORN 
BABE.” 


—_ 


Fifewes the Hands white and fair, the Complexion bright and clear, and 
. the Skin soft and smooth as velvet. . -. .- 


LAZENBY’ Ss 46 . a 
ERS 2 i ARVEY'S} adbur | ? 


LAZENBY’'S ae penn the highest degree 
LAZENBY'S SOUPS of Purity and Nutritive Value. 
LAZENBY'S 
LAZENBY'S 
LAZENBY'S POTTED MEAT 
LAZENBY’S BAKING POWDER 


“We have examined the samples brought ander ovr u- tive, and find that anes are 


OUP Ss Q U - R re yenuine, and that the Cocoa is just what it is declared to be hy Cadbury Brothers." Lancet. | 
Ss NO CHEMICALS USED 


(As in many of the so-called Pure Foreign Cocoas). 
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should be sent to the Advertisement Department. “ PEARSON'S WEEKLY” Offices, HENRIETTA STREET, LONDON, W.8. 
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| THREE NEW FASHIONABLE SMART DESIGNS 
| Direct from the Largest Firm. of Costume Manufacturers in the Worl 
EACH COSTUME SCIENTIFICALLY CUT, TAILOR-MADE THROUGHOUT, AND BEAUTIFULLY FINISHED 
In John Noble’s own Factories, where over 1,000 workers are employed under the strictest conditions of Sanitation and Cleanline: 


G 


vw SF %e 


PurPure 


PePuPePrPr Prd sigtg®e*yAsryVWA 
OBSERVE CLOSELY THE STYLE, CUT, MAKE, AND FINISH of 
these Designs. Of imitations there are many, but there ifs 
absolutely nothing in the world to equal The John Noble 


Half-Guinea Costumes for Stylish Appearance, Dura- 


Se BHAA 


bility, and Actual Money Value. Intending purchasers 
are asked to remember that these Costumes are $ ‘ 


Guaranteed Made Absolutely Without Sweating. 


Mre. W. H. W., Rosemount, Aberdeen, « 
“ Romerset Road, Teddingtcn “fT bex to weoeios of Ones A 
- Tecetved Borel Costume on tle -. It would 0 
eae rood wai, to state that she te very how de! T am wich ft, and all 1. 
Mreration ceed with the style and at. "io ia that [ shall never pay 10s. or (2s. 1 
. svat needed anywhere. There te such a MAKING of a Gress in, when I can ge! 
He ah woowt it, she has recom. splendiJ value as you have sent. 
t um the firm to her friends. 
To John Noble Ltd.” 


| TE f: 
| JOHN NOBLE : 


CHEVIOT = 
SERGE ano. 


| In which these Costumes ar 

le, is the same quality wort 
by Miss Bécker at the time «1 
her rescue from the disastruu- 
wreck of the “Elbe.” It i- 
a fabric of world-wide fame und 
durability, and, being extri 
double width (52in.) it cuts t.. 
the best advan in makiny 
foe a The co! mille ty per 
| fectly consequen' it may 
| be washed whenever 


JOHN NOBLE 
KNOCKABOUT 
FROCKS S GIRLS 


are ind‘sputably the most marvel- 
nea value ever offered. 


E 5 

| rmon Perf aee eaarseg 

1 /6 foble Cheviot = 
| with raddle tor, long 


! 


full sleeves, and pocket, 
| acm. and allows pleuty of free- 
dom for the limbs. 
Please 


I consider the following 
prices : 


Lengths . 21 24 27 30 38 

Pris .. 16,2 +,2/6,3-,3/6 

Lengths . 36 39 42 45in, 

. Prices... 4/-,4,6, 5.-, 8/6 each 
Postage 4}d. extra. 


| 

| Every pt.rchaser delighted. The 
i lengthsstatedare trots tenot neck 
| band to bottom of skirt in front. 


can secure a Full Dre- 
Length of 


SIX YARDS FOR 76. 
Carriage 04. extra. 


Mavy, 


vevr 


Mrs. E. M. R., Kingshall Road, Becker): 
writes: “I have had one of your Navy B:: 


Ne FAY 2 iy 
a baie. tase Laat 1 San we >: aa seal pn ies aS 5 ee... Sh 7 
MODEL 374—10/6. MODEL 375—10/6. MODEL 376—10'6. 
N.B.— When ordering please be careful to state the Model Number of the Design required, also colour of material, 
and post all orders direct to John Noble Ltd., The Warehouse, Manchester. 


MODBL 374.- Lady's Half-Guinen Cos-  asonBL 375.—Lady’s Half-Guinea Cos- | MODBL 376.—Lady's Half-Guinea Cos- 
tume, an exceedingly smart Mode, in tume, improved Morfolk Bode, in the tume, perfectly cut from a fashionadle 
ee ee neat Ge John Noble Chevict Lerge, consisting of | ™Odel, and made in the John Noble 


pack 
at the hem with the came material. | 464 pointed saddle, ending in two points 


| tj 
with saddle back, full front, and broad | % Norfolk Bodi at the front, and the sleeves, cut in the 
boz-pleat down contre, trimmed told silk | Site seana ty, cotey Coie poten, | latest style, are abundantly wide. The 
cord and three fashionable buttons. skirt, 
ly 


‘The 

ie ed pest ed silk | pleats back and front, and de- oul: ; : 
9 Fre o | Se, rates the eeven: are 0 7A | convent inser nsans cot 1(Q/G | cocker iat the eset te 

oy LF gb So™. made fashionably full, and the tame is tailor-made through. and saddle of Bodice, are trim- 

B ONG aS aaddle and sleeves are lined. eut. Price complete only 106, packed in | med bold silk cord. The belt is 
gh 0% Pres o> [Price complete only 108, d to the skirt, and the price of the 
RS) Cat 9 ye, | | Costume is only 10 6, packed in 
. Ores 04. extra. , box and sent carriage paid for 04. extra. 
hw Etat geo THE SIZES IN STOCK FIT ANY FIGURE UP TO 38-INS. ROUND BUST UNDER ARMS; 

ih oe wy” LARGER SIZES 1/6 EXTRA. 


Wwe ower ewe Cowrewvewerre 
Net ES RSE PPR ALS PIPPI PPPPELPPL LLLP LELELLLLLLPLSEL LE ELE IS$E APE Poe we 


bom and sent carriage raid for 9d. 
extra. 


COLOURS. Any of the above Costomes can be supplied in Black, Navy, Brown, 


Cr) gh gs* yor ate Myrstie, Bronze Green, 
| oe oo ‘eae nay ye | Electric Biue, Ruby, Dark Cinnamon, Drab, or Grey. 4 en 


@ The ubove a are also supplied in the John Nolle 
ye Ae wer as Sa Homespun, a very smart durable material for better wear, in Grey, Fawn, Drab, Slate, Electric, Heather, &c., price only 14 Seach, 
we ~ s Sa aD * curinge WL axtra. : 

So PSM ye THE BOOK OF THE SERGE," now in its ninth edition, sl Jom Noble's Fashion Sheets, contain be witifally eseenuted 
iustrations and descriptive particulers of up-to-date Costimtes, Mantles, Breas s. &e., for Laces’ and Children’s wear. Write for 
Copies. a'so for Patteras of the Materials used in the making of the aleve Desvens, sent post free on application 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, which are always inferior, and remember t 
bY 


bat Juhn Noble Ltd. have no agent», no travellers, or 
branch «hops, ay 


; the vennine goods cau only be obtained direct from their Mauchestcr Establishm-uts, Plea ce uent'os Pearson's 
Weebly when ordering. 


' }JOHN NOBLE. LTD,, waed25uce, MANCHESTER. 


The Copyright of the above designs, &¢., is protected. Please mention Pearson's Weekly when ordering. 
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EKLY. 


TRANSMISSION AT 
x Rates. 


No. 275.] 


WEEK ENDING OCTOBER 26, 1895. 


ENTERED at 
Srationgrs’ Hatt, 


[Price Ong Penny. 


JAPANESE LULLABY, 


SLEEP, little pilgrim, and fold your wings— 
Little blue pigeon with velvet eyes; 

Sleep to the singittg of mother bird swinging, 
Swinging the nest where the little one lies. 


Away out yonder I see a star, 
Silvery star with a twinkling song ; 

To the soft dew falling I hear it calling— 
Calling and tinkling the night along. 

In through the window a moonbeam comes— 
Little gold moonbeam with misty wings ; 

All silently creeping, it asks: “Is he sleeping— 
Sleeping and dreaming while mother sings P ” 


Up from the sea there floats the sob 
Of the waves, that are breaking upon the shore, 

As though they were groaning in anguish and moaning— 
Bemoaning the ship that shall come no more. 


But sleep, little pigeon, and fold your wings— 
Little blue pigeon with mournful eyes ; 

Am I not singing? See, I am swinging— 
Swinging the nest where my darling lies. 


ALL SHE WANTED. 


One of the richest men living, whose immense wealth 
makes him a target for poor people, has recently been in 
Paris, and the way in which Ka verailad one of the appli- 
cants on his generosity is related like this: On the 
opposite side of the hotel table sat a woman who had 
once been rich. 

“Monsieur,” said she, “you Englishmen are 80 
chivalrous—so ready to assist those in distress.” 

“Yes,” said the man of wealth, hesitating. 

He had heard that before, and thought he knew what 
was coming. 

“Would you, with your generosity, do me a favour 
and a great kindness?” 

“Yes, Madam—that is, it depends somewhat——” 

“Think well, Monsieur, before you promise, for it is a 
great kindness.” 

The words recalled to his mind the many requests for 
x loan that had fallen to his lot. 

“Tam afraid, Madam, that I shall have to—but what 
is it you wish?” 

a ly that you would be kind enough to pass me the 
an ard . You have everything on your side of the 
table.” 


—_— a fo 


DIVIDING HER DAUGHTER'S TIME. 


WE pity the elder daughter of the self-complacent 
German matron, who describes in a “ practical weekly 
journal for all housewives,” called Furs Haus, the way 
in which she divides the girl’s time: 

This energetic mother rouses her daughter of sixteen 
at 7 a.m., summer and winter. Half an hour later she 
must be at breakfast serving her brothers and sisters, 
after seeing that they are properly dressed for school. 

Rid of the young folks, she must make her bed and 
clean and dust the whole of the rooms of the house by 
10 a.m. On three days of the week she sets out for a 
dressmaker’s and learns the business till half-past 
twelve. On the other three days she practises on the 
piano and learns English. Twice a week the hour from 
twelve to one is devoted to music lessons. 

At half-past one dinner is finished, and the girl must 
herself put away and lock up all the remains, after 
which she is allowed to read some entertaining book, or 


play dominoes with her father. 
At half-past two she begins plain sewing, and must 
continue till four o’clock. The whole family then take 


coffee and walk for an hour and a half. 

By six her father pounces upon the unfortunate girl, 
and gives her a subject in history, geography, or 
literature, on which to write a theme in the space of an 
hour, without book or other assistance. 

Next, the young lady must prepare tea, to which the 
family sit down at seven o'clock “punctually.” After 
that she may take up her embroidery or crochet, and 
the family read aloud in turns till close upon nine 
o’clock, w: the poor eldest daughter is sent to bed. 

All rights reserved.) 


Have you seen a copy of SHORT STORIES 


A FUNNY SCHOOL CUSTOM. 


Some of the customs of the school days of our grand- 
fathers and grandmothers must seem very odd to us, but 
‘one of the funniest was observed in the school at 
| Camberwell which Robert Browning, afterwards famous 
! Sroagiient the world as a poet, attended when he was a 
| little boy. 

Once ‘a week all the small boys had their hair brushed 
and oiled, while, during the process, the mistress sang 
Watt's hymns to them, especially the hymn ‘beginning 
“ Anoint with heavenly e.” 

To those inclined to doubt the truth of this story it 
need only be said that Browning himeelf used to tell it 
with real enjoyment of so comic an incident in his 
childhood. 


HE SHOULD HAVE SIGNED THE 
INSURANCE COUPON. 


Some time ago ina railway collision was killed, among 
others, a passenger living in a country town. A few 
days after the funeral the solicitor to the company called 
upon the widow to effect a settlement. She placed her 
damages at £5,000. 

“Oh, that sum is unreasonable! ” replied the solicitor. 
“Your husband was nearly fifty years old, I believe Iam 
correct in stating.” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“ And lame?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ And his general health was poor P” 

“Very.” : 

“ And he probably would not have lived more than 
five years?” 

“Probably not, sir.” 

“Then it seems to me that £400 or £500 would be a 
fair compensation.” 

“Four or five hundred?” she echoed. “ Why, sir, I 
courted that man for ten years, ran after him for ten 
more, and then had to chase him with a poker to get 
bim to marry me. Do you suppose that I’m going to 
settle for bare cost of shoe leather and mental wear and 
tear ?” 

The man of law concluded that she deserved all she 
could get. 


eee 
EATING RAW MEAT. 


A Curious HaBIT SAID TO BE ON THE INCREASE 
In Lonpon. 

THE well-known favour with which we Englishmen 
regard under-done beef brings to notice a curious habit 
which is said to be on the increase in London—that of 
eating meat raw, or nearly so. The habit started from 
a belief that it was conducive to health. 

Of late years there has been a t run on the gravy 
or juice compressed from raw beef by the latter ae 
squeezed into pulp; but, quite apart from this, many 
regular customers buy the finest cuts with a special 
view to eating the latter raw, each customer having an 
anest belief that he benefits in health from the prac- 

ice. 

In most cases it is more a matter of health than of 
actual taste. There are two remarkable points about 
raw meat eating, one of them being that a number of 
butchers themselves constantly cut prime bits off and 
chew them. 

The other point is that a great many people, who do 
not at home eat in a raw state the meat that 
they buy, judge the quality when buying by chew- 
ing a bit of raw meat, just as they might taste butter or 
cheese. 

A celebrated London barrister eats quantities of the 
best steak finely minced with salad, and in a great many 
other cases the meat is cut into very delicate shreds and 
made into sandwiches, with seasoning added. Restaurant 
— say that the chief call is for meat very much 
under-done, but there are great numbers of faddy people 
who eat meat absolutely raw. 

To a refined taste it seems a disgusting habit, but the 
writer must confess that he knows ly ® man 
who is addicted to it. 


yet? If not, why not? It's the one thing 


happy. Try the experiment, will you 


id 


NOTHING IS WASTED. 


NorHIne is really wasted. If you throw a piece of 
orange-peel on the pavement with the firm conviction 
that its utility on earth has come to an end you are 
mistaken. In all probability you will catch sight of the 
next person who comes along stretched out in a hori- 
zontal position and talking to himself, with the orange- 

1 elongated into a yard long slide behind him, while 
alf an hour later the neighbouring surgeon extracts 
his fee for doctoring up a sprained ankle or a broken 
wrist. Thus, you will see, that piece of orange-peel was 
not wasted. 

Of all kinds of what I must paradoxically term 
“valuable waste,” household bbe te far and away 
the most appreciated. To start with, the little bits of 
coal and cinders are separated and sold to the poorer 
classes; rags and paper go, of course, to the aper 
mills; glass is sorted out ae remelting, while medicine 
bottles probably find their way back to your bedroom 
once more ; bones go to boiling-houses, where the residual 
fat and gelatine are extracted, and bits of broken combs, 
knife handles, and articles of a similar nature are dis- 
posed of at so much per ton to chemical manure manu- 
facturers. 

It goes withcut saying that the profits on your own 
individual dust heap are exceedingly small; but when 
those of your neighbours are added to it the amount 

ins to assume remunerative proportions. 
anufacturers’ waste, too, offers wide field for 
operation. 

The cuttings and trimmings of the Birmingham 
button works, together with the waste of knife-handle 
makers, are converted into matter for inducing veyeta- 
tion to sprout; and brown paper and bookbinders’ 
boards need little more in their composition than the 
refuse from the rope factories. It is very hard to 
realise, but it is, nevertheless, a fact, that the turnings 
from billiard balls are sold to make thickening for soup. 

Restaurant keepers, all the world over, have earned a 
well-worn reputation for their excessively economical 
methods. The New Yorker seems to the most 
straightforward in this respect. They serve up “ second- 
hand dinners,” which they tell you consist of chops and 
other edibles that have occupied the plates of diners in 
high-class hotels, and which have only been nibbled. 
The places where this kind of food can be obtained, 
are, of course, only the cheaper restaurants of the city. 

In the West-end of London, where fancy prices are 
always charged to wealthy customers, the shopkeepers 
actually throw away victuals that are sound in every 
respect simply because there is no sale for them, and 
they prefer to do this rather than dispose of them at 
less than their customary prohibitive rates. 

A fishmonger told me the other day that he had at 
one time and another sold to manure manufacturers 
several tons of fish that many poor people would have 
jumped at; and it is no uncommon thing at manure 
works for the workmen to make a dinner ae halibut and 
salmon sent to them as useless. 


— fo 


Tue father of a Queensland bride presented his son- 
in-law with a thousand head of cattle. 

“Papa, dear,” exclaimed his daughter, when she heard 
of it, “that was so kind of you to make such a gift; 
Charley’s awfully fond of ox-tail soup.” 


— t= 
Mrs. HuBBARD: “ Yes, ereazbee says my china set 
is just as pretty as it canbe. But, L tell the truth, I've 
had it so long I’m actually tired of it, although 
my husband says it is as as ever it was. One 
gets so weary of seeing the same dishes year after 
Mrs. Durden : “ Why don’t you get a servant P” 
ee oe 
_ In some private theatricals in India a fugitive from 
justice was Hae spite to escape from his pursuers b 
concealing under a table. The table was small, 
while the fugitive was somewhat lengthy. The com- 
mander of the poms ey rushed on to the stage, 
and fell over the legs man he was searching for. 
Picking himeelf up and ludicrously rubbing his shins, he 
caused roars of laughter Ppexclain ne in true dramatic 
style: “Ha! the villain has eluded us again. 


needtns to make every lover of fiction supremely 
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Xs wort of my ailment is this, 1s grovel no 
withe muche butt is lyke to fevres wch ye 
, ‘tis saide, for yt ye more Bloode there 
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inge 
Sighe to Her, to 
ye greter Foolishnesse in Me, 
Hereafter, who hathe taken his dose of 
& made no W faces over it; in woh case I doubte I 
shall be muche laugh’d at.—Yet soe muche am I a foole, & 
soe enamour'd of my Foolishnesse, yt I havo a sorte of Shame- 
full Joye in tellinge, even to my Journall, yt I am mightie 
deepe in Love withe ye yonge Daughtcr of Mistresse 
Ffrench, & all maye knowe whatt an —, is ye Daughter, 
since I have chose Mrs. Ffrench for my Mother in Lawe.— 
(Though she will have none of my choosinge 5 
wise take comforte in ye Fancie for this poore Sheete, whon 
I write, may be made of ye of some lucklease Lover, 
& maye ye more readilie drinke up my complaininge 
Inke.— 

Ys muche I have learnt yt Fraunce distilles nott, nor ie 
Indies growe nott, ye Remedie for my Aile.—For when I 1st 
became sensible of ye follie of my Suite I tooke to drynk- 
inge & smoakinge, thinkinge to cure my minde, butt all I gott 
was a Head ache, for fellow to my Heart ache.—A sorrie 
Payre'—I then made Shifte, for a while, withe a Bicycle, 
butt breakinge of Bones mendes no breakinge of Heartes, 
& 60 myles a day bringes me no nearer to a Weddinge.— 
This bei Lowe Sondaye, (wch my Heart telleth mo better 
than ye Lilmasaty) I will goe to Churche; wh. I may 
chaunce to see her.—Laste weeke, her Eastre bonnett v: 
pleas'd me, beinge mostt cunninglie devys’d in ye mode of 
our Grandmothers, & verie lyke to a coales Scuttle, of 
white satine.— 


g 
ly 
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I truste I make no more moane than is just for a man in 
my case, butt there is small comforte in 1 
of a white Satine bonnett for two Houres, & I maye saye 
as muche.—Neither any cheere in Her goinge out of ye 
Churche, & walkinge downe ye Avenue, withe a Puppe by ye 
name of Williamzgon. 


ye Clubbe, last nighte, in ye hearinge of Wmson, who made 

iu mightie Pretence to reade ye Tymes 

scurvie of me, butt it did me muche goode. oe 
7 ile. 

Ye manner of my meetinge withe Her & f ate in 
Love withe Her (for ye two were of one date) is thus—I was 
made acquainte withe Her on a Wedneadaie, at ye House of 
Mistresse Varieke (‘twas a Reception,) butt did nott hear Her 
Name, nor She myne, by reason of noise, & of Mrsase. 
Varicke havinge butt lately a newe sett of Teethe, of wh. she 
had nott as it were, ye just Pitche & accordance.—I 
saide to Her yt ye Weather was warm for that season of 
ye yeare.—She made answer She thought I was right, for 
Mr. Williamson had saide ye same to Her nott a 
minute past—I tolde her She muste nott holde it originall 
or an Invention of Wmson, for ye Speache had beene manie 
yeares in my Familia, 

Answer was made, She wolde be muche bounden to me if 
I ia maintaine Ly genie my Familie, & tt 
others from usinge of my p’ ie. en perceivinge Her 
to be of a livelie Witt, I went aboute to engage her ip con- 
verse, if only so I might looke into Her Eyes, wh. were of a 
coloure suche as I have never seene before, more lyke to a 
Pansie, or some suche flower, than anything else I can com- 
pair withe them. 

Shortlie we grewe moete friendlie, 80 yt She did aske mo 
if I colde keep a Secrett.—I answeringe I colde, She saide 
She was anhungr’d, havinge wor’ Se all ye forenoon since 
Breakfast.— She pray’d me to gett Her some Foode.— What? 
I ask’d.—She answer’d merrilie, a Beafesteake.—I tolde Her 
yt that Confection was nott on ye Side-Boarde ; butt I 
septlie brought Hor suche aa’ there was, d She belage 
behinde a Screane, I stoode in ye waie so yt none migh 
see Her, & She did eate and drynke as followeth, to witt— 

iij cupps of Bouillon (weh is a Tea, or Tisane, of Beafe, 

a verie hott & thinne) 

iv Alberte biscuit 

ij éclairs 

1 creame-cake 
toyether with divers small cakes & comfeits whereof I knowe 
— z reas nas 

was grievously afearde for Her Digestion, leate it 

bo over-tax’d. Saide ys to Her, however, addinge it was 
my Conceite, yt by some Processe, lyke Alchemie, whby ye 
baser metals are transmut’d into golde, so ye mortall 
foode was on Her lippes chang’d to ye fabled Nectar & 
Ambrosia of ye Gods.—She tolde me ’twas a sillio Speache, 
ee nott ill-pleas’d withall.—She hathe a verie prettie 
ae yrs = of orange whes she hathe made an end 
of Speakinge, er finger upon her nether Lippe, 
lyke a0 She wolde bid it be stille. 2 

After some more Talke, wh’in She show’d that Her Witte 
was more & Her minde more seriouslie inclin'd, 
than I had from our first Jestinge, She beingo 
call’d to go thence, I did see Her mother, whose face I 
knewe, & was made sensible, yt I had given my Hearte to 
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sepa maps ier phe beene solde for T: t as to ye 
Landes, long ago solde for Taxes, 
Cowes, fe wolde make them , & thr luce & Off- 
springe, if it tooke ye whole tt.—She however tolde 
me yt ye Ffrenche ie had ye Where wal to buye what 
they lack’d in Butter, Beafe, & Milke, and likewise in Veale, 
wh. laste I books mucre too Hearte, wh. Se ey anclde 
more gracious, £, on m arti © , accord’ 
have ye Privilege to e withe Her when we next met.— 
yther then, nor at anie other Tyme thafter wolde 
she suffer me to visitt Her. So I was harde putt to it to 
com: waies of gettinge to see Her at such Houses as She 
m hte te at, for Rost: or Feasts, or ye lyke. 

utt thongh I sawe Her many tymes, oure Converse was 
ever of yis lexn, & ye accursed G.father satt downe & 
rose uppe withe us.— Yet colde I see by Her yt [had 
in some sorte Her favoure, & r I mislyk’d Her nott so 

telie as She wd have me thinke.—So yt one daie (‘twas 

Januarie, & verie colde,) I, beinge most distrackt, saide 
to Her, I had tho’t ’twolde ure Her more, to be frends 
w. a man who had a knave for a G.father, yn with One who 
had no G.father at alle, lyke Wmson (ye Puppe).—She 
made answer I was exceedinge fresshe, or some suche matter. 
She cloth’d her thoughte in phrase more befittinge a 
Gentlewoman. 

At this I colde no longer contayne myselfe, butt tolde Her 
roundlie, I lov’d Her, & ’twas my Love le me so un- 
mannerlie.—And w. yis speache I at ye leaste made an Ende 
of my Uncertaintie, for She bade me w. Her no 
more.—I wolde be determin’d, whether I was Naught to 
Her.—She made Answer She colde nott justly saie I was 
Naught, seeing yt whever She might bee, I was One too 

—I side "twas some Comforte, I had even a Place in 
Her thoughtes, were it onlie in her disfavour.—She saide, 
my solace was indeede grete, if it kept pace withe ye 
measure of Her Disfavour, for, in plain Terms, she hated 
me, & on Her entreatinge of me to goe, I went. 

Yis happ’d at ye house of Mres Varicke, w. I 1st mett Her, 
who (Mrss Varicke ) was for stayinge me, yt I might eate 
some Ic’d Creame, butt of a Truth I was chill’d to my Taste 
alreadie.—-Albeit I afterwards tooke to walkinge in ye 
Streets till near Midnight. 

3rd June. 


I & my Foolishnesse, we laye Awake last night till ye 
Sunrise wh. was Shott“at 44 o’ck, & wh. sie hearde 
in yt stillness fm. an Incredible Distance, secm’d lyke as 
*twere a Full Stopp or Period putt to yis Wakinge-Drem- 
inge, whereat I did turne a newe Leafe in my Counsells, & 
after muche Meditation, have commenc’d a newe Chapter, 
wh. I hope maye leade to a better Conclusion, than them yt 
came afore.—For I am nowe resolv’d, & havinge be; will 
carry to an Ende, yt if I maie nott over-come my ion, I 
maybe at ye least over-com ye Melanchollie & Spleene, 
borne yof, & beinge a Lover, be none ye lesse a Man. 

To wh. Ende I have come to yis Resolution, to de 
fm ye Towne & go to ye Countrie-House of my Frend, Will 
Winthrop, who has often intreated me, & has instantlie 
urg’d, yt Isholde make him a Visitt.—And I take muche 
Shame to myselfe, yt I have nott given him yis Satisfaction 
since he was married, wh. is nowe ii Yeares.—A goode 
Fellowe, & I minde me a te Burden to his Frends 
when he was in Love, in wh. Plight I mock’d him, who am 
nowe, I muche fear me, mock’d myselfe. 

4th June. 

Pack’d my cloathes, beinge Sundaye. Ye better ye Daie, 

ye better ye Deede, 


5th June. 
Goo downe to Babylon to-daye. 


6th June. 
At Babylon, at ye Cottage of Will Winthrop, wh. is no 
Cottage, butt a grete House, Red, w. Verandahs, & builded 
in ye of her Maiestie Q. Anne.—Found a mightie 
Housefull of People.— Will, his Wife, a verie proper fayre 
Ladie, who gave me moste gracious Reception, Smithe, 
ii Gresham girles (knowne as ye Titteri ins), Bob 
ite, Virginia Kinge & her Mothr, Clarence wae & 
ye whole Alexander Family.—A grete Gatheringe for so 
earlie in ye Summer.—In ye afternoone play’d Lawn-Tenniss, 
Aberpe eed riba “a of ye a ns, agst Clarence Winthrop 
in, wh. by being Confus’d, I loste iii es, 

Was voted a Duffer. = 
Winthrop moste unmannerlie merrie.—He call’d 
me ye Sad-Ey’d Romeo, & likewise cutt downe ye Hammooke 
wh’in I laye, allso tied up my Cloathes wh. we were at Bath. 
—He eaide, he Chaw’d them, a moste barbarous worde fora 

moste barbarous Use.—Wh. we were Boyes, & he did 

thinge, I was wont to trounce him Soundlie, butt nowe af 


ie hte of suche a Division as parted me & my 
Happiness, butt tolde him I was his Frend, wolde serve him 
when he had Neede of me, & pepenitio sing my Humour, 

me to write downe ys, 
sicke in Mynde, & thinkinge ever of ye Woman who will 
not oute of my Thoughtes for any change of Place, neither 
of quae. foe indeede I doe love Her moste heartilic, so 
yt my Wordes can not saye it, nor will yia Booke containe it. 
—So I will even go to Sleepe, yt in my Dreames perchauncy 
my Fancie maye do my Hearte better Service. ik 

une, 


She is here.— What Spyte is yis of Fate & ye alter’d gods! 
That I, who mighte nott gett to see Her when to See was to 
Hope, muste now daylie have Her in my Sighte, stacke lyke 
a a Apple under olde Tantalus his Nose. Goinge 
downe to ye Shoppe to-daye, for to gett me some Tobackoe. 
wat thle nwaie ph se Weeess tants had h one of ye 
Cottages round-abouts.—’Tis a goodlie i Without 
—Woude I coudespeake withe asmuche Assurance of ye Inn- 
syde! i 

= 13th June. 

Goinge downe to ye es To-daye, for more Tobackoe, 
sawe ye accursed name of Wmson on ye Registre.— Went 
about toa neighbouringe Farm & satt me downe behynd ye 
Barne, for a 4 an Houre.—Frighted ye Horned Cattle w. 
talkinge to My Selfe. 

: 15th June. 


I will make an Bnde of yis businesse— Will make no longer 
Staye here.—Sawe Her to-day, driven Home fm. ye Beache, 
about 44 of ye After-noone, by Wmson, in his Dogge-Carte, 
wh. ye Cadde has hten here.—Will betake me to yo 
Weste.—Not yt I carp aught for ye Boundles-e 
Weste, butt yt I shall doe wel if haplie I leave my Memourie 
amg ye Apaches & bringe Home my Scalpe. ok 

16th June. 


To White Islande, in Win ’s Yacht—ye Twinnes w. 
us, 80 liar &C i hter, yt twas worse 
yuna Flocke of Sandpipers—Found a grete arse of 

le there, Her am them, in a Suite of blue, yt became 

r bravelie—She swimms like to a Fishe, butt everie 

Stroke of Her white arms (of a lovelie roundnesse) clefte, 

as 't were, my Hearte, rather yn ye Water.—She bow’d to 

me, on goinge into ye water, w. muche Dignitie, & agayn 

on Cominge out, butt yis Tyme w. lesse Dignitie, by reason 
of ye Water in Her Cloathes, & Her Haire in Her Eyes. 

17th June. 


Was for goinge awaie To-morrowe, butt Clarence cominge 
againe to my Chamber, & mightilie B i of me, I 
feare I am comitted to a verie sillie inge.—For 1 


am promis’d to Help him, secretlie to wedd his —He 
wolde take no Deniall, wolde have it, his Brother car’d 
Naughte, ’twas butt ye Fighte of theyre Fathers, he was 
bounde it sholde be done, & ’twere best I stoode his Wit- 
nesse, who was wel lyked of bothe ye Braunches of ye 
Familie. 

So ‘twas agree’d, yt I shall stay Home to-morrowe fm 
lbs ge psoe to White Islande, feigning a Head-Ache, (wh. 
in I meante to do, in any Happ, for I cannot see Her 
againe,) & shall meet him at ye little Churche on ye Southe 
Roade.—He to drive to Islipp to fetch Angelica, lykewise 
her Witnesse, who sholde be some One of ye Girles, she 
hadd not yett made her Choice,—I have yis Condition, it 
sholde me be either of ye Twinnes.—No, nor Bothe, for yt 
matter.—Inquiringe as to ye Clergyman, he saide ye Domi- 
nie was allreadie Souar’d, : 


Ye Bucxincuam Hore.t, 
9th June. 

Iam come to ye laste Entrie I shall ever putt downe in 
ye Booke, & needes must yt I putt it downe quicklie, for 
all hathe Happ’d in so shorte a Space, yt my Heade whirles 
w. thynki of it. Ye after-noone of Yesterdaye, I sett 
about Counterfeittinge of a Head Ache, & 20 well did I com- 
passe it, yt I verilie thinke one of ye Twinnes was myndcd 
to Stay Home & nurse me.—All ha’ gone off, & Clarence 
on his waye to Islipp, I sett forth for ye Church, where 
arriv’d I founde it emptie, w. ye Door open.—Went in & 
writh’d on ye hard Benches a } of an Houre, when, hearinge 
a Sounde, I look’d up & saw standinge in ye Door-waye, 
Katherine Ffrench. 

She seem’d muche astonished, serinne You Here! or ye 
lyke.—I made Answer & saide yt though my Familie were 
greate Sinners, yet they had never been Excommunicate by 
ye Church.—She saide, they colde nott Putt Out what never 
was In.—While I was bethynkinge me wh. I mighte answer 
to yis, she wente on, sayinge I muste excuse Her, She wolde 
goe upp in ye Organ-Lofte.—I inquiringe what for? She 
saide to practice on ye Organ.—Sho turn’d verie Redd, 
of a warm Coloure, as She saide this. 

I ask’d, Do you come hither often? She replyinge Yes, 
I inquired how ye Organ lyked Her.—She saide Righte well, 
when I made question more curiouslie (for She grew more 
Redd eache momente) how was ye Action? ‘one P how 
manie Stopps? Wh’'at She growinge io Confused, I 
led Her into ye Church, & show’d Her yt there was no 
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i Choire indeede of i Forke, 
Cie 73 beinge a Bande, of i Tuning- 


At ysShe fell to Smilinge & Blushinge at one — 
- v’d our Errandes were ye Same, & crav’d on 
Fibb.—I tolde Her, If She came Thither to be 

, “twas no Fibb, 
*twolde indeede er.—Ys havinge a rude 
Sounde, I added I thankt ye Starrs had bro’t us 
Together. She saide if ye Starrs appoint'd us to meete no 
oftener yn ys Couple be Wedded, She was well 
content. 

Ys cominge on me lyke a laste Buffet of Fate, that 
She shoude so despitefully intreate me, I was suddenlie 
Seized withe so Sorrie a Humour, & withal so angrie, yt I 
colde scarce Containe myselfe, butt wente & Sat downe neare 
ye Doore, lookin ge out till Clarence shd. come w. his Bride. 
~—Lookinge over my Sholder, I sawe yt She wente fm. Win- 
dowoe to windowe within, Pluckinge ye Blossome fm. ye 
Vines, & settinge them in her Girdle——She secm’d most tall 
& faire, & swete to look upon, & it Anger’d me ye More. 

Meanwhiles, She discours’d pleasantlie, askinge me manie 
«uestions, to the wh. I gave butt shorte & churlish answers, 
She ask’d Did I nott Knowe Angelica Roberts wes Her beste 
Frend? How longe had I knowne of ye Betrothal? Did I 
thinke ’twolde knitt ye House together, & Was it nott Sad to 
sce & Familie thus Divided ?—I answer'd Her, I wd. nott robb 
a Man of ye precious Righte to Quarrell with his Relations. 
—And then, withe Meditatinge on ye goode Lucke of 
Clarence, & my owne harde Case, I had suche a sudden 
Rage of peevishnesse yt I knewe scarcelie what I.did. 

Soe when She ask’d me merrilie why I turn’d my Backe 
on Her, I made Reply, I had turn’d my Backe on muche 
Follie.—Wh. was no sooner oute of my Mouthe than I was 
nightilie Sorrie for it, & turninge aboute, I perceiv’d She 
was in Teares & weepinge bitterlie. Whcereat my Hearte 
wolde holde no More, & I rose upp & tooke Her in my arms 
& Kiss’'d & Comfort’d Her, She makinge no*Denyal, butt 
seceminge gretelie to Neede such Solace, wh. I was nott 
Loathe to give Her. 

Whiles we were at This, onlie she had gott to Smilinge, 
& to sayinge of Things which even yis paper shall nott 
knowe, came in ye Dominie, sayinge, He judg’d We were 
the Couple he came to Wed.—Withe him ye Sexton & ye 
Nexton’s Wife—My swete Kate, alle as rosie as Venus’ 
Nape, was for Denyinge of yis, butt I wolde nott have it, & 
saide Yes. 

She remonstrating w. me, privilie, I tolde Her She must 
nott make me Oute a Liar, yt to deceave ye Holie Man 
were a greavous Sinn, yt I had gott Her nowe, & wd. nott 
lett her Slipp from me, & did soe Talke Her Downe, & w. 
suche Strengthe of joie, yt allmost before She knewe it, we 
Stoode upp, & were Wed, w.a Ringe (tho’ She Knewe it 
nott) wh. belong’d to My G.father (Him yt Cheated 
Hern.)— 

Wh. was no sooner done, than in came Clarence & 
Angelica, & were Wedded in theyre Tuwn.—The Clergy- 
= gretelio surprised, butt more at ye Largenesse of his 

‘ee. 

This Businesse beinge Ended, we fled by ye Trayne of 
4} o’cke, to ys Place, where we waite till ye Bloode of all ye 
Ffrenches have Tyme to coole downe, for ye wise Mann 
who meeteth his Mother in Lawe ye Ist tyme, will meete 
her when she is Milde.— 

And so I close ys Journall, wh., tho’ for ye moste Parte 
tis butt a peevish Scrawle, hath one Page of Golde, wh’on I 
have writt ye laste st: Happ whby [ have layd William- 
son by ye Heeles & foun me ye sweetest Wife yt ever 

* 


stopp’d a man’s Mouthe w. kisses for writinge of Her 
Prayses. 


Vesuvius has gained in height one hundred and fifty 
feet in the last six months; so it seems that smoking 
does not always result in stunted growth. 


=f 


“Tsay, guide, what does that memorial stone com- 
memorate ?” 
“I putit there. It was upon that spota tourist once 
gave me five francs.” 
—_— fo 


Frrst Cousin: “It is annoying that our names are 
the same. You often get my letters, and I often get 

ours.” 

Second ditto (sweetly, but insinuatingly): “ Well, 
why don’t you ask your friends to put ‘senior’ after 
your name, when they address letters to you ?” 

-———2 ¢ eo —— 

Emiy: “ Why are you waving your handkerchief ?” 

Angelina: “Since papa has forbidden Tom the house, 
we have ar a code of signals.” 

Emily: “ t is it?” 

; ina: “When he waves his handkerchief five 
times, that means, ‘Do you love me?’ and when I 
wave frantically in reply, it means, ‘ Yes, darling.’” 

Emily : “ And how do you ask other questions ? ” 

Angelina: “ We don’t. That's the whole code.” 


— he 


Wuat true friendship consists in depends on the 
temperament of a man who has a friend. It is related 
that at the funeral of Mr. X., who died extremely poor, 
the usually cold-blooded Squire Tightfist was much 
affected. 

“You thought a great deal of him, I suppose 2” some- 
one asked him. 

“Thought a great deal of him ? I should think I did. 
Theye was a true friend! He never asked me to lend 
him a penny, though I knew well enough he was starv- 
ing to death!” 


MIND THE THIEF. 


In some of the great city shops the asisinats bare s 


meeps Minel by means of which they warn each other 
on 
tbsing ste against a person who is suspected 


It is not always easy, of course, to detect dishonest 
persons by their appearance, but when a customer of 
suspicious looks enters, the phrase “M says t,” is 
passed round in a whisper. 

“M bp t” is equivalent to m/t; the line drawn 
between the letters used to express shillings and pence 
in drapers’ private price marks being known as “says” 
in thetrade. “ M says t,” then, is a warning to “mind 
the thief.” 

A word of caution has often been the means of 
preventing theft, as when an assistant who had been 
put on his guard saw a “ lady” drop a silk shawl into a 
casket that she carried under her cloak. 

He said nothing until she had completed her 
purchases, and then, when making out the bill, he 
remarked with an insinuating smile : 

“ And the shawl will be 30s.” 

The customer gasped, but she paid without a murmur, 
lest some greater evil should come upon her. 


——_—— 
A DANGEROUS ICE-CHEST. 


Tue northern fishing vessels are accustomed to rely 
for their supply of ice upon the icebergs themselves—a 
dangerous, if convenient resource. An iceberg is an 
uncertain quantity, and very narrow escapes are related 
by the crews returned from the fisheries. The schooner 
Elwood recently encountered a big iceberg while passing 
through Icy Straits, and selected it for service. Thi 


began to roll, the reef forming a pivot on which it 
revolved. 

Then suddenly the vessel listed peerily to star- 
board, and it was discovered that it had been 
anchored over a spur of the iceberg. Night was coming 
on, and the situation grew more dangerous. 

The crew were ordered into the boats. Resting on 
their oars at a safe distance, all hands watched the 
schooner, expecting every moment to see it roll over and 
disappear. 

As the tide fell, a small peak of ice showed itself 
on the other side of the vessel, and it was found that 
the berg had caught and hemmed the schooner in as 
firmly as possible. 3 

For three-quarters of an hour the fate of the schooner 
hung in the balance; then, without any apparent 
reason, she plunged suddenly forward into the sea, and 
came right side up out of reach of the floe. 

The crew row k to the vessel, and lost no time 
in getting away from the rolling mountain of ice. At 
midnight the spur which hed so nearly caused the 
destruction of the Elwood was the highest peak of the 
berg—whieh had performed a complete revolution. 


250,000,000 CANDLES ABLAZE. 


In the lamp house of the Government lighthouse 
station at Tomkinsville, Station Island, is housed the 
most wonderful light in the world. The light itself 
stands fifteen feet high, the face of its bull’s-eye is 
nine feet across, and its lenses are as much as four 
inches thick. 

It is capable of flashing a ray of light equivalent to 
the power of two hundred and fifty million candles, 
and the distances from which it can be seen on clear 
nights is practically limited only by the curvature 
of the earth. This flash will have the intensity and 
blinding glare of a stroke of lightning. 

That part of the light which revolves weighs fifteen 
tons, and so exquisite is the mechanism by which it 
is moved that the pressure of two fingers will turn it. 
A child could control the machinery, and the motive 
power which propels it is a single bit of clockwork 
encased in a box two feet square. 

The light consists of two concave discs about eight 
and a half feet in diameter. These discs are placed 
back to back about a foot apart, and in position look 
like a tremendous double convex magnifying lens, so 
large that they could not be cast in two single pieces, 
but had to be built up in ra ogy and the whole string 
together on a great iron skeleton. And this, in point of 
fact, is precisely the case. 

Back to back, the lenses inclose a hollow interior, 
into which is thrust_a powerful electric light. This 
light of itself is about seven thousand candle power. 
When its light is projected through these huge magni- 
fying prisms its power is intensified more than thinty- 

ve thousand times. 

It is altogether beyond the human imayination to 
grasp the yess effect of two hundred and fifty 
million candles, which is the illuminating power of this 
new lighthouse wonder. At the present time the finest 
oil lamp which ingenuity has been able to devise may be 
seen on a clear night some thirty-five or forty miles at 
sea. The new light may be seen at a point a hundred 
and twenty miles away. 


243 
THE MOST FEARLESS RIDERS. 


EnGuisH horse-breakers and military rough riders 
pra pg a to expatiate on the trouble and 
attending their calling, but the most vicious home-bred 
colt is as a lamb com to the descendant of the 
untamed and practically wild horses of South America. 

The p Nea or horse breaker, of the Pampas 
requires more courage, resolution, and nerve than are to 
be met with in most men. 

English colts are, as a rule, “handled” to a certuin 
extent before come into the breaker’s charge. 


The Domador to operate upon an animal that has 
poet pares before in its life approached by a 
uman being. 


A drove of horses having been got together, his 
practised eyes single out one that seems suitable for his 
uirements 


arious modes are adopted for its capture ; sometimes 
a lasso, or “bolas,” is employed, but more usually the 
drove, or “ tropilla,” are driven into an extensive corral, 
the entrance to which is only wide enough to admit two 
or three animals at a time. 

Above this entrance a stout crossbeam is fixed at the 
height of from six to eight feet from the ground, and on 
this the domador pertbas himself. As the animul on 
which he has decided 

beneath, he adroitly 

ps upon his back, and 
once seated he seems to be 
immovable, notwithstand- 
ing that the terrified 
brute plunges and rears 
in his mad efforts to free 
himself from the un- 


from_ the 
; remainder of the drove, 

the domador takes from 
his arm a coarse cloth with which he deftly proceeds 
to blindfold the animal he bestrides. 

Mad with and fear, the horse commences afresh 
to kick, jplones, and rear, alternating the performance 
by whirling round and round, backwards and forwards, 
or even to roll over and over; but he might as well 
attempt to divest himself of his very skin as the terrible 
incubus in the form of the domador. 

Blindfolded as he is, he cannot see his rider, but at 
times he attempts to find safety in flight, when the 
lasso is instantly brought into use, and, before the 
horse has time to regain his feet, the domador usually 


contrives to slip into his unwilling 2 
mouth the massive bit universally 

used by all riders in these 9: me 
countries. 5 

The effects of this veritable 
instrument of torture are fearful. 
Maddened afresh by the pain it © 
inflicts, with heaving sides and 
distended nostrils, the animal sets 
off at a gallop, and the domador, : 
being able to guide his movements, soon succeeds in 
fo rcing him through the entrance of the corral on to 
the open plain beyond. 

Then begins a mad race for liberty, which can end 
but in one way; and instead of cose yi oy, eg check 
the animal's wild career, the domador does his utmost 
to accentuate it, knowing that when once i 
has set in his mount will have become geri 
subdued, and the first mastery having been obtai 
the remainder of his training will comparatively 


easy. 

it must not be supposetl that the domador’s task is 
free from danger. In the mad rush out of the corral 
there is always the risk of his getting his leg smashed 
against one of the entrance posts. 

Occasionally it will happen that a horse gets “ firm 
hold of the bit,” and once this occurs all he can do is to 
sit still, like grim death. If the ground to be traversed 
is level he has not much to fear, but if there are any 
burrows or holes he stands a good chance of losing 
his life. 

Altogether the position of 1 South American horse 
breaker is not one by uny means to be regarded lightly. 


a 


BaLpuHeaD: ~ Thanks; bat I don't dare to indulge, 
Everythin to my head.” 

Snvithkin ane that so? ThenI should think you 
would drop in at the barber's and eat some hair.” 


a 

Mrs. M’NaB: “I want three saut herrin’, if you 
please.” 

Shopkeeper: “ Dinna keep them, ma woman. Ye see 
I’m 2 temperance man mysel’, an’ I dinna want tae 
draw my customers into temptation.” 


——— 


“Hep! help! Take your dogaway, he is biting my 
leg!” 

3 All right, don’t be in a hurry.” 

“ Well, call him away.” 

“T have only just bought him, and forgot to ask 
his name. Just wait a minute whilst I go round to the 
shop to inquire.” 


DAINTY DISHES FOR SLENDER INCOMES (No. 1 of Isobel’s handbooks) is sacle peels in every household. Price 1s., post free is. 24, 
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ed shortly. 


~ QUESTIONS WORTH 
ANSWERING. 


REPLIES. 


2696. Which of the World’s Great Workers has Done his 
Work in the Shortest Time ? 

In this it is hard to decide between Julius 
Cesar and Alexander the Great. If the work of the 
latter was far more brilliant and daring and accomplished 
in shorter time, that of Cwsar was more enduring and 
has left its stamp to this day on the whole civilised world. 
Alexander the Great was born in 356 B.c., and ascended 
the throne at the age of twenty. Two years were epent 
= completing his mastery of 


reece; he then set out for 
ersia. His progress thoughout Asia was a triumphal 
march, and he overthrew in a few months the civilisa- 
tions that it had taken as many centuries to mature. 
In 823 he returned to Babylon, and died master of the 
Eastern World after a reign of thirteen years and a life 
of thirty-three. Julius Cesaar was fifty-six when the 
battle of Thapsus made him Master of Rome, and his 
constructive work be He ruled for five and a half 
ears, and was assassinated in B.c. 44. Out of this period 
was only fifteen months in the copia, During this 
time he completely remodelled the Roman Empire, and 
set it on the lines on which it was ever after to run. To 
say this is to say that he is the source of the law, govern- 
ment and institutions of half the modern civilised world. 
2608. Is it True that a General Election is really an 
Appeal to Brute Force? 

Yes, and to brute force of the lowest type—that of a 
mob. An election by the counting of votes without 
the slightest regard for the value of the opinions of 
those who use them. The ignorance of the Ronghiusn 
has exactly the same weight as the knowledge of the 
scholar or the experience of the traveller or man of 
affairs. The effect would be exactly the same if the 
voting went according to the colour of the electors’ hair 
or eyes. It is not ropes that 10 per cent. of the 
electors understand the questions at issue at an election 
sufficiently to warrant them in giving an _ opinion, 
especially after these issues have been deliberately 
een and entangled by the orators on either side. 
The majority puts its representatives into power simply 
because it is the majority, 7.e., it possesses the brute 
force of irresponsible strength to compel acceptance of 
its opinions, right or wrong. Thus, pro tem., it forces its 
views upon the minority by a power more despotic than 
that of the greatest tyrant who ever lived, for a tyrant 
always knows that he can be killed, and a majority 
knows that it cannot. Happily, majorities, like children, 
change their minds very quickly, and so in a bungling, 
brutal, haphazard way the government of the country 
geta along, while its citizens go back from the polls and 
mind their own business, and so save it from the ruin 
which the stupidity of the electoral system ought by 
rights to involve it in. 

2609. Why dces Wetting the Feet Produce a Cold in 
the Head? 


This seemingly simple question contains the great 
pathological problem of the day. The cause of catarrhal 
1 ions of mucous membranes, of which a cold in 
the head is the commonest, is not known. Modern in- 
vestigators are inclined to attribute them to the action 
of microbes. On this theory the rapid ereporacs of 
the wet feet chills the blood-stream and lowers the 
microbe-destroying power of the white corpuscles con- 
tained in it, the stream of microbes ever entering by the 
air passages are enabled to gain a footing, and the 
inflammation is their work. *This theory explains why 
some people Pad sore throat instead of a cold in the 
head. The older theory that the chill to the skin drives 
the blood to the mucous membrane causing inflamma- 
tion in no way explains why the nose is the first to suffer. 
The microbe theory aleo explains the gradual downward 
spread of the inflammation leading to bronchitis, etc., 
and, although it seems far-fetched, it is probably very 
near the h. 


Look very Different | 


2700, Why do Painted Portraits 
ina ? 


The cause of the difference between a painted portrait | 
and its reflection in a looking-glass is easily exp! a 
It is a fact well-known to artists that both sides of a | 
face are hardly ever exactly alike, there bein generally 
some slight between the two sides; thus, | 
when a portrait is seen in a looking-glass, the differences | 
are exactly reversed, and the peculiarities belonging to | 
the right side of the face appear on the left, and vice 
versi. This often entirely alters the expression of the 
face, and so makes it quite unlike the original portrait 
when seen in a looking-glass. This also explains the 
fact why some p) phs are so unlike the original, 
the differences between the two sides of the face being in 
some ple much more accentuated than in others. 
Added to this, by an error of eyesight, artists are prone 
to paint objects—or features—on the right side of a 
painting smaller than those on the left. his would, of 
course, be reversed in the looking-glass, and would 
emphasise the difference between the picture and its | 
reflection more than ever. \ 
2701. Which is the most Laborious of the Fine Arts? | 

The finer kinds of mosaic work are undoubtedly the 
most laborious of the fine arts. Landscapes, portraits, | 
and figures of all kinds are represented by very small 
pieces of glass or stone of different colours. They are | 
often so small that more than two thoueand pieces will | 
be put inasquareinch. Each of these has to be selected | 
so as to be of the right colour, and put in exactly the | 
right place and cemented there. Some of them are 80 | 
fine that it must have taken a man months to do asingle | 
square inch. In the British Museum is the finest | 
specimen of these. It is less than half an inch square, | 
and represents the sacred bawk of the es every | 
feather of the bird's wing being produce: with a great 
number of colours and tints, each quite distinct, and so 
minute that a strong magnifying glass is required to 
distinguish details. 

2702. Which Historical Act of Politeness Brought the . 
Greatest Reward to the Person who Performed it? | 

Although the physical and mental qualifications of ' 

Sir Walter Raleigh would most probably have brought | 


' him into notice some time or other, there can be little 


doubt that the famous impulse of politeness or policy | 
which made him lay his new plush cloak in “a plashy 
lace” for Elizabeth to walk over, directly and imme- 
iately made his fortune. It took him to the Court, | 
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2704. Why are Photographs of Buildings so often “Out of 
Drawing”? 

The reason is that when taking a photograph of a 
building the whole of it is brought into focus at once. 
while when we are looking at it some part of it is out «1 
focus The lens of the eye can only bring a very smitl! 

of an object into focus at once. Photographs of 
uildings are also often taken from altitudes greater 
than those at which the buildings are generally seen, and 
so in the potowsrt one part is distorted, while in ou:;: 
eye another part may be. It is well-known that the 
apparent length of an object varies inversely as the «i-. 
tance the observer is from it. Thus, if the camera |.. 
laced twenty feet from a building twenty feet long. the 
k part will appear on the negative only one hulf i. 
high as the front; but, owing to a change in the cy. 
according as it looks at the back or the front, this effet 
is reduiced, and so, when we look at the photograph, t!.. 
whole of the front of the building appears larger t)i::» 
the back, and hence the “ out of drawing ” appearances 


2707. Do Volcanoes ever Smoke ? 


Volcanoes do not smoke. The popular nie «? 
“burning mountain” is entirely a misnomer, as ther: |, 
no burning in the sense in which a fire burns, but on!, 
the eruption of heated matter from below. The apyu::,. 
ance of smoke which almost always accompanics t]« 
eruption of volcanoes is due to the copious clouds. . 
steam belched forth, particularly at the outset. in 
spasmodic bursts, along with various gaseous exhialitic,-. 
mostly of a non-inflammable kind, and to the vast mi... 
of finely powdered Java or volcanic dust which are pour: 
out. The column of flame which is often deere ts 
issuing from an active volcano is also an illusion. due t.. 
tke illumination of these dust and vapour clouds hy 1!.- 
sparks and red hot stones thrown out at the sane tin. 
and by reflection from the glowing walls of the crit. 
pipe and the surface of the molten matter below. 

2708. Which is the most Probable Theory that has bccn 
’ Advanced to Account for Sea-Serpent Stories ? 

The theory that sea-serpents really exist. There i: 
nothing improbable or absurd in the idea that there lis. 
in the ocean gigantic creatures which, whether they «11. 
or are not true serpents, may be so described in popul:.: 


‘ language. The appearance of these animals bas bien ~- 


often recorded by competent witnesses that it would |.- 
pushing scepticism to an unscientific extreme to reje: 


t him his knighthood, and the offices of Seneschal of 
ornwall and rd Warden of the Stannaries, a 
t of twelve thousand acres in Ireland, and the 
anor of Sherborne in England—not by any means a 
bad return for a spoiled alone 
2703. Which of the Ancient Writers has Transmitted the 
best Life-picture in Olden Times? 

Taking the word ancient in its more extended sense, the 
must certainly be given to the writers of the books of 
the Old Testament, and among them the anonymous 
writer of the Book of Judges would probably take the first 
place. Of the classical world, the best life painter was 
undoubtedly Plutarch, whose * Lives” have never been 
puupeeee’ in freshness, fidelity, and human feeling, even 

if they have ever been equalled. Amon 

our own!language, Chaucer would stan 

this regard. 

2708. Could the Rotation of the Earth have been Dis- 
covered if the Visible Universe had Turned 
with it? 

It might have been, for there is the well-known 

mdulum experiment, shown on a large scale at the 

aris Exhibition. A pendulum, if allowed to swin 
quite freely, is said to alter its direction as the earth 
turns; or, more correctly, the earth turns beneath it. 

There is also the prevalence of south-west and north- 

east winds inst of the heat-produced north and 

south winds, for the air accompanying the earth at the 
equator travels faster than the earth when moved north 
or south, not having so long a circumference to traverse. 

Again, the centrifugal force causes bodies to be lighter 

at the equator, a fact that can be proved by a spring 

balance. Lastly, the flattening of the poles would cause 
investigators to suspect some movement. : 


easily first in 


the writers of | 


the testimony us unworthy of credit. It is mov: 
| probable that such creatures exist than that all th. 
| observers should have borne false testimony. Not cniy 
. have sea-captains by the score described them in thi, 
| log, but travellera of undoubted intelligence, and even «: 
' gcientifice training, have recorded similar observation~ 
| Errors of detail have no doubt been made. but there i- 

a consensus of testimony that there do live in the -e: 
! swimming animals of enormous length, which some. 
: times present a serpent-like form, but which also some. 
‘times display organs like the fins of fishes. When w.- 
' yeflect that the rocks contain the fossil remains «1 
| reptiles over one hundred feet in length, we need fe: 
' no difficulty in admitting the existence of these giant! 
sea monsters. ~ 


| 2709. Ie there any Limit to the Magnifying Pcwer c1 
| Telescope Lenses ? 


| When we increase the magnifying power of a tele. 
| scope the object seen will grow darker in proportion t« 
' the power used, for the light received from the ovject is 
| spread over a larger surface of the retina, and is this 
| enfeebled. It is also found that if the power is greit+- 
' than fifty for every inch of the aperture of the objec'- 
! poe of the telescope the outlines of the object sen 
: become confused and indistinct. This is owing tot! 
diffraction of the light at the edge of the object gla--. 
and increases so rapidly with the magnifying power tht." 
| when the latter is carried above 100 to the inch «< 

aperture the increase of indistinctness neutralises tl. 
| increase of power. This is the limit beyond whic}: 
there is no use in magnifying. In practice it is doubtful! 
whether any real advantage is gained by a power abov: 
sixty to the inch. 


CONDITIONS, 


i the best reply to 


to any number of queries. Envelopes should 
be marked “ Replies,” in the top left-hand 


corner, and answers to the — in any 
issue of the paper must r us by first post | 


on the Tuesday of the week following that 
for which the paper is dated. Payment 
will hier be for replies published. 

8 on which replies are based must 
be given. Half-a-crown will be paid on pub- 
dication received which 
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QUESTIONS. 


2731. Is there any portion of the human organism 
that never sleeps ? z _ 


2732. Which creature can endure thirst for the longest 
period without apparent suffering? 
2733. Was the ancient Lelief in “pigmies” based on 


| fact ? 
column. The same reader may send replies | 


2734. Is party government the best possible form of 
| democracy ? 


2735. How far is the world from being completely 


| encircled by electric communication ? 


2736. Are railways responsible for any special form 
of disease ? 

| _ 2737. Why does water expand during the process of 
freezing ? ? 

| 2788. Is luxury good or evil from the economic point 
| of view ? 


2739. Has socialism ever been successfully practised 
on a national scale ? 


2740. What is the value of music as a medicine ? 
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HE LOVES ME, LOVES ME NOT. 


UH, dear little daisy, come whisper me softly 
And tell me a secret I’m longing to know ; 

His name will lie in your golden heart ever; 
Oh, say, does he love me P? and whisper it low. 


Faint heart, you are throbbing, and checks, you are 


One after anckbed the white petals fall— 
Oh, birds, cease your singing, and sun, hide your 


marcia 
For the daisy has said that he loves not ut all. 


Tears do not fall; there is somebody coming, 
Somebody's footstep is here at my side; 
Somebody holds me ails close to his bosom, 
And whispers: ‘“‘ My darling, the daisy has lied.” 


ee fe 
STUCK TO THE WIDE, WIDE 
WORLD. 


A CERTAIN old farmer had been hobnobbing with 
congenial companions at a favourite taproom on a 
frosty night, and the hour was late when he donned his 
coat and started for home. His gait was unsteady, and 
he was scarcely well out of the door before he stumbled 
and fell in the road in such a manner that, with the load 
of liquor which burdened his powers, he could not get 
up. He succeeded in raising himself to a sitting 
posture, however, but could not regain his feet, in spite 
of every effort. 

Being at length exhausted, he sat still, and waited 
until be should recover enough strength to extricate 
himeelf from his predicament. Then, luckily, a belated 
friend passing that way noticed him. 
°. “Hullo, John, man,” he drawled out, “why don’t you 
git up and go home ¥_ What are you sitting there for 
such a night as this?” 

“Well, how be I a-going to git up,” said John, “ when 
all the wide, wide world is fruz fast to my breeks ?” 


—. -- ——~e fo == 
PRISONERS IN PARLIAMENT. 


THERE are two suites of rooms some little way up the 
Clock Tower which are set aside for the use of the 
Speaker's prisoners. In each there are two bedrooms, 
one for the confined member, the other for his ever- 
present gaoler, and a comfortably furnished sitting- 
room. Any prisoners besides the two occupying these 
suites would be lodged in Newgate. 

The prisoner is under the custody of the Sergeant-at- 
Arms, who is wholly responsible for his safe keeping 
and good behaviour. It is only through his house that 
access or egress to the prisoner's room can be obtained. 

A messenger from the House of Commons catering 
department calls every morning with the menu, in order 
that the member, who, by the way, may rise at whatever 
time he pleases, may select his breakfast and meals 
generally. For these he is expected to pay, a!though no 
charge is made for the careful attentions he otherwise 
receives. If the payment is not forthcoming he is sued 
for the amount on his liberation. 

After breakfast and lunch he is allowed an hour's 
recreation on the terrace, accompanied, however, by the 
chief inspector of the House police and another officer. 
If the term of imprisonment should extend over Sunday, 
he is expected to attend services in a church in Vincent 
Square, whither he is also accompanied by two officials. 


OFFICERS WHO CAN FIGHT. 


It is useful even for a commander-in-chiefj to know 
the use of his weapons as well as his brains, and Lord 
Roberts in his time was a splendid example. Twenty 
years ago there were few men in India who would have 
cared to meet him in any of the war-like exercises, and 
even now it is a refreshing sight to cee him take a peg 
or wield a lance, which he does with a dexterity that not 
a man of his age in all India could equal. 

Most of the great commanders at the beginning of 
this century were remarkable for the skill with which 
they could wield a sword, and for their physical powers 
generally. Sir William Napier, for instance, could run 
or jump with any of his gallant men, and bas himeelf 
recorded how in the race for the rocks at La Rhune he 
was not “a foot behind the most active of them.” 

Marshal Beresford, a man of magnificent physique, 
more than once owed his life to the strength of his 
sinews when en d in a rough-and-tumble band-to- 
hand fight at Alheura, during the Peninsular War. 

During the Mutiny, again, a shining example was set 
by the commanders to their followers, and most of our 
men who came to the front were perfectly capable of 
holding their own with the hereditary swordsmen who 
rode against them. The mere name of Hodson, of 
Hodson’s Horse. for instance, was a terror to the natives, 
and his marvellous pluck and daring made him the 
beau iced of a cavalry leader. Sir Dighton Probyn 
also was Pocehi pred as a very Paladin by his followers, 
and could beat the best of them at tent-pegging, lemon 
slicing, and other feats of horsemanship. And Nichol- 
son is another example of the British officer, as strong 
of arm as quick of brain, 


The children will be wanting their winter’ 
October number n 


A GOOD WORD FOR THE TUNNEL. 


Nor many people will be found to say a good word 
for railway tunnels, and few, we think, wana venture to 
defend them on the ingenions yrounds once given by a 
friend of the writer. 

“ Don't tell me,” said he, “don't tell me that tunnels 
on railways are an unmitigated evil. They serve high 
moral and esthetic purposes. 

“Only the other day I got into a railway carriage, 
and I had hardly taken my seat when the train started. 

“Suddenly, to my dismay, I noticed that sitting 
opposite me were two of my bitterest enemies—men 
who never lost an opportunity of doing me a bad turn. 

“T felt at once that there could be no pleasure for me 
op that journey, and, with gloomy heart and counte- 
nance, I t back in my corner. But all at once we 
plunged into a long tunnel as black as night, and when 
we eme at the other end I had entirely recovered 
my good-humour. Do you know how this bappened ? 

“All the way through the tunnel I was shuking my 
fist in the faces of those men ind making yrimaces at 
them, by which means I obtained relief. on't speak 
to me against tunnels.” 


—————»3 
IS IRON GOOD FOR TREES ? 


Trees, like human beings, are subject to “loss of 
tone,” “ poorness of blood ” (7.e., sap), and, like human 
beings again, they are treated for these complaints by 
being dosed with iron. Asa matter of fact, iron plays 
just as essential a part in the life of plants as in the life 
of animals: for instance, it is the constituent factor of 
chlorophy], the colouring matter of the leaves, which 
become fighter in colour as the amount of iron de- 
creases. 

Many people believe that the salts of iron exercise an 
injurious effect; but their contention is bad. Iron may 
disagree with some plante as it does with some men, but 
on the whole the evidence is decidedly in favour of the 
opinion that vegetation is much benefited by the appli- 
cation of iron to the soil. 

Only recently some French chemists have reported the 
result of their experiments, carried out purposely under 
the most unfavourable conditions. of the effects of 
manures containing iron upon the vegetation of flowers. 
The experiments have proved that iron has in every case 
a very Peveticial effect. 

A journal devoted to the interests of the fruit trade 
has just published a method—which is said to be entirely 
successful—of preserving fruit trees from the attacks of 
worms, which again shows the value of iron. Ifa few 
nails are driven into the trunks of trees the worms will 
not attack them. The sap of the tree oxidises the iron, 
the salts thus developed penetrate the cells und the 
vessels of circulation, all of which keeps the worms away 
and does good to the tree. 

It is a fact that in some cemeteries you can see trees 
which have so grown round the rails of tombs that the 
rails have become almost part of the trees. In one case, 
in Paris, there is no doubt that the iron is oxidised by 
the sap. The tree flourishes, which is a proof that iron 
at least does no harm. 


{—<____—— 


PRISONER at the bar (to mayistrate) : “ Your worship, 
would you mind hearing up my case a little? It's 
almost twelve o'clock, and if I’m to go to gaol, I'd like 
to get there in time for dinner.” 

— 
“No,” said Ethel, “I’m afraid I shall never see Harold 


“Why ?_ Have you offended him ?” 

“Yes. I was giving him a nice, sisterly talk, and 
said that I was afraid he was leading an aimless 
existence.” 

“ Did he get angry P” 

“Yes. You see, he has the reputution of being the 


worst shot in the Rifle Corps.” 
es fae 


Mrs. OuTERTOWN: “That Mr. Subbubs shows more 
consideration for his neighbours than any man I ever 


Ww. 

Mr. Outertown (astounded) : “Consideration! Do 
you call it consideration to wheel a lawn-mower up and 
down his grass every morning at six o'clock ?” 

Mrs. Outertown: “ Yes, but he does it so that the 
neighbours will not hear his daughter practising her 
singing lessons.” 


a ee 
HERE are some things which a farthing or a penny 
can hay in Malta: 
FARTHING. | A Penny. 
Six onions, A good lar cauli- 
or—One pound of tomatoes flower or cabbage 
(in the summer), or—Four bundles of 
or—A good lettuce, spinach, 


or—Various mixed fresh 
herbs for seasoning, 
or—Milk enough for two 


or—Four pounds of toma- 
toes (in thesummer), 


or—Two pounds good new 
good cups of tea. potatoes, 
or—Six cigarettes. 


$s elon ng by this time, I should think. 
f ISOBEL’S FASHIO 
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A COLLEGE FOR MONKEYS. 


THE Garnier idea of monkey language and general 


human.like intelligence is to be given a thorough test 
at Calcutta. At this place a college for the cultivation 
of the 
establis 
anticipated. 


meee senses of precccious monkeys has been 
, and some wonderful results are confidently 


The “school” is the result of an agitation on the 


part of some very advanced evolutionists and naturalists, 
who know enough concerning the monkey's charac- 
teristics to firmly believe that he can be taught to 


“talk” in a way—enough, at least, in order to express 


his wants. 


The method to be employed is known by the name of 


the “letter-block” system. <A block alphabet, in which 
the letters are all highly coloured, is arranged before 
the monkey student. 
arrange some simple word, such as pie, and as soon as 
the word is completed he will be given a piece of pic as 
a prize. The promoters of the scheme ure confident of 
success. 


ith these he will be taught to 


————=s 3 a --— 
A STORY OF THE ‘“TOMBOLA.” 


Op Antonina lived in the great art city—Florence. 
Its paintings .and statuary were nothing to her, and 
she was poor, oh, so poor, though her grandfather had 
been a jeweller, and her father a goldsmith on the Ponte 
Vecchio. 

She had shrivelled hands and a wrinkled face like 
brown parchment, her bones protruded nearly through 
her skin—she was u miserable specimen of humanity. 

Yet, stored away in her poverty-stricken dwelling was 
still a small sum of money, and time after time she had 
reduced her little store by purchasing tickets for the 
“ Tombola "—though for her these lotteries had never 

roved successful. Each disappointment seemed 

.tterer than the last—harder to r—each a death 
blow to her forlorn hopes. 

To-win one “ Tombola”’ was the life ambition of this 
old and ailing citizen. 

She had been sitting on the ground, thinking, outside 
the cathedral, and rose stiff and tired to go home supper- 
less to hed. She would not spend the money on food 
that might yet win her the coveted prize. 

She crossed from the cathedral to the Baptistery 
opposite. She paused to look on the scenes from the 
Old Testament, the Life of Christ, the Apostles, and the 
Fathers. No wonder they attracted the old woman 
whcse sight was not yet dim. Michuel Angelo said they 
were fit to be the gates of Paradise. 

‘Am inspiration came to her as she stood hefore 
Ghiberti’s wonderful work—Christ was good, Christ 
had a mother—the Blessed Virgin—who answered the 

rayers of her son's sheep. No lamb bleated fruitlessly 
in the wilderness, but ie dear Saint Mary Jed thein to 
pastures green. 

She would fall on her knees that very night before her 
* Lady ” at the corner of the little street, and pray with 
a lighted candle to choose the winning ticket for the 
* Tombola!” 

30,000 lira,’ muttered Antonina. “30,000 lira! 
Surely, such a sum would Luy the magnificent Pitti 
Palace itself, standing out across the Arno.” 

Mumbling inarticulately, ske etumbled on through 
the gathering twilight, seekin for the image of the 
Virgin, in a niche of the wall. Then prostrating herself 
before the figure, in its gaudy robe of blue, Antonina 
poured out her very soul in supplication. 

“Blessed Lady,” she cried, beating her breast, ~ tell 
thy servant what number to purchase ; let her win this 
once—this once!” 

Then the old woman buried her fave in the dust, and 
washed the feet of the Virgin with her tears. Tito, a 
small urchin who played about the street, listened in 
wonder to the words which flowed from Antonina! 
He grinned to hiinself. and gaped in idle curiosity. 

The following day she returned, praying again in the 
sume wild strain; while Tito, who had been watching 
for her, peeped round the corner and overheard. 

Three mornings she brought her candle, and besought 
the Virgin to grant her request. Tito now watched for 
her regularly; she amused him. 

An idea came to bis sharp little brain, one that 
seemed the wittiest and cleverest he had ever known. 
He would write a number on a pone of paper, and place 
it in the Virgin's outstretched hand. 

No sooner thought of than done, and when next 
Antonina knelt before her gracious * Lady” she espied 
the treasure, while a shrill cry of joy broke from her 
withered lips. 

“She has answered! answered! answered! Praise to 
the Saints above! The dear Mother has had pity on 
her servant. She gives me the prize with her own hand, 
2,390, the winning number. Ah! that 1 am blessed!” 

The old woman tottered down the road, beside herself 
with joy, while Tito shook with suppressed laughter at 
the corner of the street. 

All her little hoard was brought forth; the ticket 
purchased, she felt the 30,000 lira were already as good 
as won. 

The day came, the lottery was drawn, and, miracle of 
miracles !—who shall say how it came to pass ?—but 
2,396, the gift of the “Blessed Lady,” gained the coveted 
sum for the faithful, the prayerful Antonina! 
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It behoves you, therefore, who are parents, to buy the 
NS FOR CHILDREN, now on sale, price 14d. 
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Pe ae ey aT See 


NEW AND STRANGE. 


Tus rubber horseshoes which have given great 
satisfaction on icebound pavements are as every 


useless, 
other pattern to be, to give a horse a footing 
coun ot aeplalia, = 
Ix 


a 
stamp is employed t which 500 en be 
each minute. It works in connection agi: Ae 
and stamps not only the date but the hour of post on the 

‘wrappers. 

Tus Bye-Pass Gas Tap, in spite of its name, is 
not an invention altogether undeserving of notice. It is a 
by which the gas flame be reduced 
full to the smallest blue jet by simply pressing a 
in. The makers are 


Meoere, Beanland, Perkin & Co, of Lect 


Exrzriments of an interesting nature have decided 
that fruit ripens both earlier and better under clear than 
under coloured . Glass stained with a shade of orange 
increases the foli at the expense of the fruit. Violet 
glass, on the other increases the quantity of the fruit 
at the cost of the quality. Red, blue, and green glasses are 
harmful to every form of vegetation. 


Tae advan’ which aro claimed for water 
which has been puri by boiling over natural spring 
water is to be put to the test in India. Part of the 
in the large prisons of the Punjaub are supplied with 
boiled, and an equal with unboiled, . If the 
boiled water reduces death-rate, or has any beneficial 
ee te the health of the inmates, it will in future be 
pro’ t 


ventilating 
ee ee 
runs up inside. It has three papiieeny First, it 
the accumulation of noxious gases in damp and 
loggy weather, it acts as a destructor, and may at the same 
time be employed as an ordinary street lamp. 
A xnire does not make a good eraser. Iam not 


blaming the knife. If it is to an unnatural use one 
must not complain of the t. le Pik Lig we not 


a Aloe - 
19, Ranelagh Road, Ealing, answered uestion 
lucing one. The only objection I have to against 
it is that, an eraser, it does not look like one; it 
resembles a file more than ing else. Yet it 
serves its in a manner w) is in every way 
admirable. carer emnens © nome 2b pebened motel 
case, which case, by the way, may be used for burnishing 


the surface of the paper after an erasure. Altogether, it is 
a good thing. 


Sched teas fhe monic geauty "of tna che 
on req! man i 

son aomnacted with tise belephous 
the wire, by means of a fork 
attached to the end of a lance, was thrown over the tops of 
the trees along the route. Half way the two parties met 
and it was found that a successful communication had been 
set up. The distance was about twenty miles, and the work 
was completed within four hours. 


j 
E 


: 


the utmost skill and care may still have some flaw which 
cannot be discovered until 


2 before paying 
for it. AI paste of 9 musenine may thus be given a fair 
trial. The driving wheel of the bicycle is the motor of the 
three cylinders, on which the machine runs, 


the Bditor of thie paper, marking the envelope Patznt, 
latter will bo” handed toa guillanads eli kamhie en ciase 
with patents, who will gut himself in communication with 


eb sas See 23 


ye 
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PEOPLE OF IMPORTANCE. 


Ma. Jusrice Nonrs is a collector of butterflies. 
the tobacco millionaire, does 


Pizezz Lonminuarp, 
not use the weed in any form. 


Tus Duchess of Devonshire is a contributor to 
current literature under a nom de plume. 
Tux Princess of Wales is the most expert Royst 
. Second may be placed the ess of 
nnaught, and third the Duchess of Fife. 
Mr. Hersert Srencez, the philosopher, was 
trained as a boy to become a civil engineer. Later in life 
he was connected with a provincial paper as a reporter. 


; Tue visit of Yvette “ate ar favourite of 
Parisian cafés chantants, to the Uni was 

epee 4 Aa that she should receive a salary of £600 
a week, and beyond this, a free first-class passage from Europe 
and back not only for herself, but for her maid and her 
manager. 

Mapame Descuamprs, who claimed to have invented 
the preparation of cho etables that gave its name to 
Julienne soup, has lately died in Paris at the age of ninety- 
four. She was the oldest of the Paris market women, and 
remembered the entrance of the allied troops after the 
battle of Waterloo. Under Charles X. and Napoleon III. 
she supplied vegetables to the Tuileries. 


A coop story is being repeated of Mr. T. D. 
Sullivan, M.P. for West Donegal, and one time Lord or 
of Dublin. It chanced during his tenure of office that the 
duty of opening some new swimming baths fell to his share. 
His method was an original one. No sooner was the official 


the Lord Mayor. 
Anone the oldest friends of the Prince of Wales is 
the Prince of , at whose castle H.R.H. usually 
ds a week in the course of each year. The Prince of 
enburg is the head of one of the oldest and most 
ul ee Sear | his ee a toe and 
is possessions incl: greater part e ‘orest. 
He practically owns the whole country between the Neckar 
andthe Danube. The family residence is the Schloss of 


Donaueschingen, a huge rambling pile, and surrounded by 
beautiful containing the spring famous as the source 
of the River Danube. 


Tue Prince of Naples, heir to the throne of Italy, 
who has made more than one round of the European Courts 
in search of a wife, is a dark-eyed, slim built, fragile look- 
ing youth of five-and-twenty. He wears a single eyeglass, 
sant Rresees ctheraine after the Knigtist fashion. . He is an 
accom li i 
retentive gue’ he is looked upon as a sort of royal 
crocus: e has the demeanour of a mature man of 
the world, and the enthusiasm and freshness of a boy. He 
is bry 8 asap to his clever and charming.mother. He 
sends two long telegrams every day when he is away 
from her, and he also writes to her each day a letter. 


Mrs. Grex, wife of the historian, editor of his 
works, and herself the authoress of a “History of Henry 
II.,” is to a great extent self-educated. As a girl she studied 
Euclid, Greek, and beng fe without the assistance of a 
governess, working with assiduity that her educational 
career was brought to a sudden stan by an affection of 
the eyes resulting from overwork. Aftera rest, however, 
she was able to resume her studies, and at once became 
pemunieriierrans, it is aaah 

i iterary . use 
band, were obtained from books and manuscripts written in 
Latin, a language which Mrs. Green had to master before 
she was able to carry out her task. 


Tue editor of the Sram Free Press is an English- 
man, although there is Irish blood in his veins. Mr. J. J. 
Lillie is a vigorous and energetic young journalist who 
went out to Siam some four years ago and drifted from the 
English college at which he held a mastership into journa- 
lism. His style is fluent and outspoken. It is also suffi- 
ciently bright to have won for him a wide circle of readers 
and subscribers. Mr. Lillie’s independent expressions of 
opinion have more than once given him cause to be thank- 
ful for the fact that Nature specially designed him as a 
ee Setting editor,” for although one of the most genial and 
kindly men imaginable, he is a physically and unusually 
powerful specimen, and well able to defend himself, 


Mr. W. E. Norris, novelist, musician, floricul- 
turist, golfer, and linguist, was, like many another 
popular author, intended for the law. But although he 
was called to the Bar, he has never practised. The literary 
calling had claimed him for its own even before he became 
a law student, on his return from a tour of Europe, in the 
course of which he perfected his acquaintance with the 
French and German and acquired a deal 
of knowledge of life which been useful to him as a 
novelist. As a boy at Eton he was one of the literary set, 
and it was in the school magazine that ho gained his firat 
experiences of writing for publication. Mr. Norris, who has 
been endowed by his most devoted admirers with the mantle 
and shoes of Thackeray, has not had so long to wait for 
success ag the author of “ Vanity Fair,” for he was but 
twenty-five years of age when he pass his first novel, 
and he has but just attained his fortieth year. Mr. Norris 

more into society than most busy novelists, spending 
much of his time at Torquay ; but then the author of “My 
Friend Jim” hee name one of the most entertaining of his 
numerous ) is fortunate enough to be able to afford to 
take life more than the host of writers who have, 


ear in, year out, to make the tale of bri i 
ee ricks—or their 


inguist, and, because of his extraordinarily | 


a DN ae 
eta e 
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FOOTBALL NOTES, 


engaged for three years with Stoke, and for two years with 
Wolverhampton 
the Southampton team, and he has now, as clubmates, no 
sad Stoke players. Baker thinks Groves the 
and C. Perry the best 
; wherein many another forward will agreo 
with 
Wuen the leading Rugby clubs of Yorkshire antl 
Lancashire formed the Northern Union, thus severing them- 
selves from the Rugby Union, great commendation was in 
many quarters bestowed oe the then second, but now 
senior, competition clubs the first-named county for 
ining loyal to the amateur body. Those, however, who 
knew more of the conditions prevailing amongst these clubs 
were not so ready to believe in their bond fides, and troubly 
was anticipated in connection with them. Already « 
rumour has gone round that the members of the scnior 
competition will over to the Northern Union en bloc 
almost at once. This is authoritatively denied, and probably 
with truth; they have nothing to gain, for the present 
season, by going over, unless they are driven out. But 
another year will probably witness strange developments. 
G. T. Campsety, who succeeds Re G. MacMillan as 
captain of the London Scottish, jumped almost at once into 
the front rank of t! 


since, and in 1893 was instrumental in the match 
with England at Leeds, by ing a goal. is was not 
the only occasion in which his ing abilities has turned 


the balance of the game in his side’s favour, and the writer 
well remembers one close match with Blackheath on the 


who has proved himself an able general and a genial com- 
panion, but no one doubts but that he will maintain the 
prestige of the honourable office to which he has been 
promoted. 


THE number of families, several members of which 
have become famous in the football field, is comparatively 
few, and there is perhaps none which can show a higher 
degree of excellence than that of the i who are well 
known also on the cricket field. B.C. ing is, perhaps, 
the best known of the brothers; he captained the English 
eleven which so decisively beat Scotland at Liverpool last 
spring. y-seven years of age, six feet in height, 
weighing thirteen stone, and very fast, the international 
captain is an opponent to be dreaded. He plays in any 

ition forward, and although a splendid deibhiee, is, un- 
ike so many other clever forwards, most unselfish, passing 
with excellent ju it. He was educated at Eton, and 
went up to Cambridge in 1887. Curiously, whilst he almost 
at once got his cricket Blue, and played three times against 
Oxford, scoring seventy runs for once out, it was not until 
his third year that he secured his Blue for football. Since 
then, however, he has never dropped back, and has on no 


fewer than seven occasions been selected to play for 
England, . 


£100 INSURANCE 
FOOTBALL PLAYERS. 


We undertake to pay ONE HUNDRED POUNDS fo 
whomsoever the proprietors of PEARSON’S WEEKLY wicy 
decide to be the next of kin of any football player who meets 
with his death by an accident while actually playing football: 
The only condition is that the player in question must be the 

ossessor cs @ copy of the current number of PEARSON'S 
WEEKL » which must bear his usual signature in ink on the 
line left blank at the foot of this notice. The copy need not be 
upon the person at the time of the accident. Notice of accident 
must be given within three days, and death must have occurred 
within twenty-four hours of the accident. 


Bigned 
Available until midnight, October 26th, 180% 


P.W. resembles a pugilist, inasmuch as it is fond of striking features. 


OctosEe 26,:1695. 


OUR STAMP ALBUM. 


tech State which calls 

African blic, but which all the 

rest of the world thinks of as the Transvaal, bids fair 

to become the philatelic 
nation bow excellence. Of 
its ion only some 

100,000 are whites, but they 

seem to be all stamp-collect- 

ors. The “Stamp Album” 
gets more letters from cor- 

; peso A. this Rai 

. _ corner 0! earth than 
from Jndia and Australia combined, and our readers 
will remember that an exceptionally amount of 
its space has always been taken up with the endless 
variations of Transvaal issues, old and new. They, 
indeed, take their ay very seriously in the Trans- 
vaal, and we would be the last to disco this noble 
trait. But now that they have at last established their 

i flab vom grtlon oped post, and here issued a 

commem«¢ penny stamp, we suggest that they rest 

fora while. They may be able to stand the strain of 

Sanaa novelty, but it is too much for punier out- 

81 ders. 

The stamp in question is carmine in colour, 
considering that it is the first ever pro- — 
duced wholly within the Transvaal, 
is not discreditable in workmanship. 
Half a million were issued on Septem- 
ber 6th, and were snapped up within. 
three hours by the enthusiastic citizens, 
who are said to be holding them at a 
shilling each. We illustrate as well ; 
the surcharge “Halve-penny” in crimson on the 
Is. recently mentioned. 

All British ecllerkits will be delighted to learn that 
the frank comments which we felt it our duty to pass 
in No. 13 w the practices of Messrs. Fisher, "Titley 
and Co., of Bath, have borne excellent fruit. That firm 
has promptly destro: ite offending catalogue, and 
sends us some of the proofsheets of a new one, in 
which reprints are plainly marked “R.” The firm 
further passes its word that the reprints themselves are 
henceforth to bear on their backs the word “ Reprint.” 
We record this with ae pleasure. These Bath 
dealers were no worse than many others; they simply 
trafficked in this rubbish because others did, and 

‘ because the British trade, through the lack of effective 
criticism and the absence of a wholesome public spirit 
umong collectors, had lapsed into bad ways. he 
action which ac age now in compliance with our 
suggestions, ou; a long way towards vurifyi 
the atm hoe si sa ia Shap cies ities 

Wes be glad to hear next that Messrs. Edward 

Cooper and Co., of Newman Street, London, W., Mesars. 

Edwin Healey and Co., Wormwood Street, E.C., and 

Messrs. Errington and Martin, of South Hackney, have 

also decided to put their business with schoolboys and 

other ill-informed collectors on a new basis. Many 
complaints have come to us from the parents and 
guardians of young purchasers, directed in about equal 
measure against these three firms. A collection of 
advertisements placed by the last-named firm in a boys’ 
Peper is gent us by an indignant father from Gresham 
ouse, and if deserve a word by themselves. 

are eacuacenenta of a wonderful three- 
penny packet, w! sometimes contains 50 stamps, at 
other times 52, 53, 55, aad as many as 60 stamps. Pithe 
assertion is always made that the packet is offered at 
much below its value—in one case it is “one-tenth ite 
real value ”—merely to advertise the firm. The details 
given of the rarities included in these wonderful packete 
ring the c on nearly all the familiar frauds— 

Heligoland, Hamburg, Roman States, Danube S. N.Co., 

and the rest. Fully a hundred examples of this rubbish, 

sold by these three firms, have been sent to us by various 
protesting friends, t r with the original packet 
inclosures, and the profuse “ guarantees ” of the vendors 


that Sig! vege is genuine. 
Now, must be stopped. There is no way of 


inducing the publishers of some boys’ to refuse 
advertisements of this kind. Unbapyity toc, it is not 
easy to get philatelic papers to join in a public crusade 
against the abuse. They are, with scarcely an exception, 
the o of dealers who, while they don’t ic in 
rubbish themselves, are perhaps naturally anxious not 
to offend old colleagues and customers. But the 

Stamp Album ” has nothing to sell, and no interests 
to consider except those of collectors. It is therefore 
quite bee to take up this fight, and to see it through to 

nd. 

The ready acquiescence of Messrs. Fisher, Titley, and 
Co. in our ; ion that a new start be made, has ren- 
dered it easier for the others to come in gracefully out 
of the rain. They will find it to their advantage, all 
round, to have the trade cleansed of these impurities and 
put on an honest footing. One of the most important 
ed in England, t whose probity no aug tion 

as ever been heard—we mean Messrs. Whitfie T King 
and Co., of Ipswich—are so impressed with the need for 
a radical step in this direction that they notify us of 

eir decision to buy no more reprints of any des- 
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cription, and to close out their existing stock, valued at 
over £1,000, immediately, and at any sacrifice—the re- 
prints, of course, being marked as such. 
we are on thi epee nical ress 
at discove: that the new catalogue of Bealey 
Gibbons, unmindful of the announcement in a previous 
oe ee manips x would be dropped henceforth, 
mtains full lis Danish, Norwegian, and 
Swedish locals. There is much to be saidfor the inclusion 
of Russian locals, although here there are only eighteen 
quotations for used stamps to be found in a list covering 
twenty-eight finely-prin But, at the worst, 
Russian locals appeal only to advanced collectors. It is 
different with most of Scandinavian locals. The 
bulk of them are common, and cheap as dirt, and they 
are unloaded by the bushel upon young and ignorant 
collectors, who disfigure their albums with them in 
youth, and then throw them away when they arrive at 
years of discretion; and it is too bad that what we all 
wish to regard as the standard British catalogue should 
do what no other standard catalogue now does in giving 
them philatelic rank. 
, A beautiful new set of seven stamps for Perak have 
just come to hand. The use of the big tiger's head is 
extremely artistic, and the diversity 
of effect obtained by the use of two 
colours is more successful than usual. 
The body of the stamp is, throughout 
the series, of a dull 
lilac. The band at 
the bottom, as also 
the shields in the 
upper corners, 
varies in tint with 
each—le. green, 2c. plum brown, 3c. 
carmine, 5c. bistre, 8c. blue, 10c. 
orange, and 50c. olive black. 
Montenegro has issued a new 
stamp, to answer a want which seems not to have 


been 
widely felt elsewhere, except in Chili. It is to be used |. 


on registered letters, when the sender desires an 
acknowledgment of receipt from the ad and 
hence bears the letters A.R., which stands for “avis de 
reception.” The colour is ultramarine with carmine 
corners, and the stamp is interesting as giving a new 
portrait—in profile this time—of Prince Nikolo, which 
shows him as he is, a man of fifty-three. 

There is a somewhat interesting explanation to be 
made about the new stamps issued for British Central 
Africa; but as it is a highly tangled affair, which 
involves considerable ts upon both ce and 
patience, we will not go into it this week. Suffice it 
to say now that they seem not to have Lean made for 
collectors. Precisely who they were made for is a more 
intricate matter, which the next “Stamp Album ” will 
try to elucidate. 

We are obliged to A. W. G., of Romford, for sending 
us a copy ofa current 3d. yellow British stamp, with a 
forged surcharge of “40 paras” upon it, and an oblitera- 
tion, which we discovered: to be the London parcels’ 

k. No 3d. stamp has been used for service in 
the Levant, and we 8 be glad to hear from any 
readers who find this particularly impudent fraud on 
sale anywhere, or who can help us to trace its origin. 

Riad eget Mr. ae a ee in ieee 

ilatelic j , saying e is an ardent collector 
B well as a stamp manufacturer, and that he stands 
ready to cancel all his contracts with the various South 
and Central American countries, if his ‘ fellow- 
philatelists” can obtain from these governments not 
only their consent to release him, but also their 

tee that they will not enter into similar specu- 
ive contracts with somebody else. Doubtless, Mr. 
Seebeck has gratified his sense of humour by this comic 
proposition, but otherwise we seem to be about where 
we were. 
(“Science for the Unscientific” next week.) 
67 — 


Practica, FatuHer: “If he says he loves you, I 
suppose he does; but can he support you?” 
aughter: ‘“ Why, papa, you know that it wasn’t his 
fault that the chair broke!” 


— 


Rescuer: “Hurry! Quick! Throw her a life pre- 
server!” 

Drowning girl: “Haven't you a white one? That 
dirty drab doesn’t match my blue suit.” 


eo 


“J THOUGHT you said there was no tide in this 
lake P” 

“There isn’t.” 

“ Well, the water has risen two feet in half an hour.” 

“You forget that the Fat Men's Bathing Club is 
holding a picnic four miles down the lake.” 


ee fe 


ScHOOLMASTER (to small boy): “Nc , Tommy, how 
may days are there in the week?” 

“ Please, sir, eight.” 

Schoolmaster: “Eight! Eight! How do you make 
that out?” 

Tommy : “Please, sir, father has an eight-day clock, 
and he winds it up once a week.” 


~~ Ve eee oO -* See a ol 
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A SMART LITTLE MITE, 


A cERTAIN gentleman in Birmi is the possessor 
of a remarkably red nose. He was in the town one day, 
and, having completed his business, was amusing him- 
self by an inspection of the shop windows. ‘ 

Whilst admiring some ties in a certain window, and 
considering whether he should speculate or not, a little 
gal came out of the establishment, looked up at him, 

aia a moment, and, finally, caught him by the 
sleeve. 

“ Please, will you come into this shop with me, only 
for a minute?” she asked. 

“Certainly,” answered the gentleman, following her 
at once. 

Arrived at the counter, the little one astonished every: 
one by remarking: “Theer, mis3, muv'ver wants the 
ribbon the same colour as this gentleman’s nose.” 


—_—_—+4-—___— 


HOW QUACKS GET THEIR 
TESTIMONIALS. 


No doubt many people who have noticed the remark 
usually appended to advertisements of patent medicines, 
corn cures, and such like, stating that the originals of 
thousands of genuine and unsolicited testimonials can 
be inspected at our office, have wondered how so many 
people could have been 80 foolish as to write these 
entirely “unsolicited epistles.” But few are aware that 
there are in London and other large towns pe who 
earn from £2 to £5, or even more, per week, by sup- 
plying these. 

tsi so far as the vendor of the medicines is concerned, 
the statement that the testimonials are “genuine” and 
“unsolicited” is perfectly accurate. One of the fra- 
ternity who makes a living out of the business hus 
communicated his experiences to P.W. 

This gentleman commenced business ina very humble 
way, by simply asking a few of his personal friends to 
supply a letter in order to help .an acquaintance who 
was commencing business as a herbalist. 

After some trouble, he managed to induce some three 
dozen of his acquaintances to do so, and his friend, the 
herbalist, paid him handsomely for his trouble. It then 
occurred to him that he might make a good living by 
following up the business, and so it has turned out. 

The wa; be finds employment is as follows: When- 
ever he discovers a new advertiser, he calls and pur- 
chases a bottle of the medicine. After a week or so he 
purchases another, and so on, until he gets thoroughly 
ucquainted with the shop-keeper. Judging by the 
man’s conversation, he is soon able to discover whether 
it will be safe to broach the subject. More often than 
not, it is; and in a very short time he is commissioned to 
supply a few hundreds of “genuine and original 
testimonials.” . 

Having been a number of years at the business, he 
has the names and addresses of several thousands of 

rsons who are prepared to write a lauda’ epistle 
tor a small consideration. He immediately looks these 
up and in a very short time the quack is duly equipped 
with a complete set of up-to-date testimonials. = 

The is paid from one shilling to five shillings 
per letter, and he pays the writers about half that sum. 


436 INSURANCE CLAIMS HAVE BEEN PAID. 
(Including one of a Thousand Pounds.) 
This Insurance holds obo. any number of Claims to tre eatent 


000—not for one only. 


OCEAN ACCIDENT AND GUARANTEE 
CORPORATION, LIMITED. 
4, 42, and 44, MOORGATE STREET, LONDON, E.c. 


(To echom Notice of Claime, under the flee conditions, must be sent 
within seven days to the alove addrcee.) 


COUPON TICKET. 
Specially Guaranteed by the 


INSURANCE TICKET Applicable to passenger trains in Great 
B 


ritain and Iveland, 


Issued under Section 33 of the Ocean Accident and Guarantee 
Cowpony, Limited, Act, 1890, 


TWO THOUSAND POUNDS 


De paid ly the above Corporation to the legal representative of 
pital illed ty an accideut to the train in-which the deceased doa 
ordinary ticket-bearing anes (including holders of senson and 
excursion tickets), aud who, at the time of such accident, had in his, or 
her, possession, this coupon ticket or the paper in which it is, with hia 
or her, usual signature, written in ink or pencil on the space pro 
below, which is the essence of this contract. The paper may bo left at 
his, or her, place of abode, s0 long as the coupon is signed. 

EROVIDED ALSO, that the ssid sun will be paid to the legal re 


gentntives of such person injuredshould death result from such accident 
within three ca. lar mon‘ . ; 
This In holds for the current week of issue only, and 


surance 
entitles the holder to the of, and is subject to, the conditious cf 
the “Ocean Accident and Guarantee Company, Limited, Act,” 
1890, Risks No. 2 and 3, 

The purchase of this 
Premium under Sec. 84 
office of this Journal, or 
more than one Coupon 


Bignature_ 


Available from 8 p.m. ow Friday, October 1811, 1895, until Midnight 
Saturday, Oltober 26th, 1885, (See column 3, page 251.) 


blication is admitted to be the payment of @ 

the Act. A Print of the Act can be seen at the 

the said Corporation, No person can revorcron 
cket of this paper in veapect of the same cish, 


a 


Next week there will appear on this page an interesting article about the manufaeture of fireworks. 
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No. 15. 


To Those About munications which reached me when 


AU elgeh cy, eatok te open eg oar 
they still continue to pour in. u 
me—were in the sha; 


easy wi 
thoroughly into the pros and cons of the case, 
been a bly done in a column and a half of Luoyp’s 
News, September 28th, 1895, under the heading of “ To 
’ those about to enlist.” - ‘ 

The writer, who styles himself “The Old Swaddy,’ 
(Anglice soldier) puts the matter in a very fair light, 
und at the same time gives his readers to understand 
exactly what they may reanonaly expect in the various 
branches of the service. I heartily commend its perusal 
to young fellows before they enlist. 


WHEN it was announced some time 


men were to be called up for a short 
riod of training, I particularly 


Reserves. 


than 1,567, or a deficit of only ninety, put in an appear- 
unce, would seem to imply that the loss of employment 
bogey, of which so much has been made, is not so very 
terrible an affair after all. 

A far more distressing fact is revealed by the report, 
which states that out of the 1,567 men no fewer than 
359 were returned as “not in regular employment.” 
This is, of course, open to the piel pee that the 
men were not, at the time of being called up, actually in 
work, and that many of them may have since found 
employment. 

Looked at however, in which ever way one may, it 
cannot fail to be a matter for regret that such a large 
number of men who have served a certain number of 
yeara in the army should, on leaving it, find themselves 
unable to obtain some sort of permanent employment. 


AFTER the violent controversy which 
A Record raged as to the ability or otherwise of 
March. the average soldier of to-day to do a 
fair amount of marching without Feing 

kuocked up, it is not surprising that an effort shoul 
. have been made to show what our men can do, and a 
record in the way of marching has been established by 
six men of the Ist Argyll and Sutherland Highlanders, 
who, under the charge of a captain and lieutenant, 
recently marched from the North Camp, Aldershot, to 
Hyde Park Corner, a distance of thirty-four miles, in 
the excellent time of twelve hours and twenty minutes, 
including i the actual time occupied in march- 

ing being nine hours. 

And this, be it noted, in full marching order, each 
man carrying a full kit. 

Much stress will doubtless be laid on the benefit the 
men derived from being clad in kilts, which give the 
limbs freer play,than the ordinary line uniform ; and here 
ugain is, I contend, additional proof, if such were needed, 
of the necessity of making our soldiers’ clothing 
“eager” than it is at present. So long as I continue to 
write these Notes I shall hammer away at this subject 
whenever I get a chance. 


A NON-COMMISSIONED officer has 

Liquor Consump- written drawing my attention to what 

tion Books. seems to me an unn and 

irritatingregulation, which has recently 

been enforced in connection with the Sergeants’ Mess at 

the Royal Marine Barracks, t, where it is the 

custom for a record to be kept of all drinks supplied to 
each member. 

Now, as aga knows, the crime of drankenness is 
necessarily much more severely visited upon @ non-com. 
than a private, and seeing how much the former have 
to lose if they commit excesses, I cannot help thinkin 
that the matter of drink might be left te their own 
sense and di ion. Of course, as has been pointed 
out, if the rule is insisted upon, the individ con- 
cerned can, and probably will, obtain their liquid 
refreshments otherwise than in their own messes. 


H.R.H. THE DUKE oF CAMBRIDGE’S 

Regimental successor, having begun life in the 
Expenses. 
hoped, signalise his accession to office 

by devising some plan whereby officers not possessed of 
private means of their own may be able to live on their 
. In some of the crack cavalry corps it has been 
Binted to me that the non-commissioned officers 
endeavour in a humble way to keep up the traditions of 
the corps by a series of entertainments, dances, etc., in 
the winter months, and that whereas the share of the 
cost thus entailed is willingly borne by the single 


it vily on the married 
rag rl pmapeleree papers ng ends ipa 
well, whether they to or not, 


army as a poor man, will, it is to be’ 


eet 
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perature pecu 
liarly trying, and it will be good news to their friends 
and relatives to learn that a “ home” for this class of 
men has recently been opened at 26, Moreton Street, 
ag ia, London, 8.W. ‘ 

It has been comfortably fitted up as a lodging-house 
for both non-com. officers and men on their discharge 
from the army, and will be available to men of good 
character who may be either pen] through London 
or who are seeking employment there. In either case it 
cannot fail to be a boon which will doubtless be much 
appreciated. 


Apart from the commission of crime, 

Temperance it has always been i that 

in the Army. when it comes to actual bard work on 

active service, the abstainers or mode- 

rate drinkers are in every way immeasurably superior 

to the men who in times a peace spend a considerable 
amount of their time and pay in the canteen. 

But a most striking example of the benefits of sobriet 
is furnished by the Adjutant-General in connection wit 
the annual rt of the India Army Temperance Asso- 
ciation, which shows that the convictions by court- 
martial among abstainers in 1894 were 94, as against 
2,131 amongst non-abstainers, the convictions per 1,000 
as between the two classes being 4°54, as against 42:82. 
Comment is needless. 


My suggestion that retired soldiers in 

War Medal poseession of medals would be doing 

Ribbons. much to popularise our army if they 

were to wear the usual small strips of 

medal ribbon on their civilian clothes, has, I am pleased 

to say, met with favour in several quarters, and one or 

two correspondents have written asking me where such 
ribbon may be obtained. 

There is no difficulty in ecm Re at any military 
tailors, the regular London price I find being one penny 

r inch for short lengths, a considerable reduction 
Beas made if a quantity is taken, which I hope may be 
the case now the idea has been taken up. 

Ar this yearly gathering of the sur- 
‘The Lucknow vivors of the original garrison, in pro- 
Dinner. pane the toast of “Our Absent 
mrades,”’ Lieyt.-Gen. Sir Havelock 
Allen remarked in the course of his speech that, ‘* while 
the officers at the historic time in question did their best, 
the services of the rank and file should never be for- 
gotten. Soldiers of the present day did not suffer hy 
comparison with their predecessors, and those who 
worthily led would always be worthily followed.” 

This is the true spirit of camaraderie, which, I venture 
to think, does so much to maintain the prestige of our 
army ; the barrier between officers and men must 
necessarily be distinct, but it i greuying to the latter 
to feel that their services are duly appreciated by those 
under whom they are called upon to serve. 


SEVERAL correspondents have called 

The Meat my attention to the fact that the meat 

Supply. ration in certain districts, although of 

- _ _ the standard weight, is not atall times 

what it should be in the matter of quality, and that 

during the hot weather it has, on a number of occasions, 

been distinctly unwholesome, and not fit for con- 
sumption. 

y own experience is that this complaint is more 
often than not only too well founded, and it would be 
well, I think, if commanding officers were to insist. upon 
a more meering. examination of the daily meat supply 
than is obtainable by the often altogether cursory 
examination which takes place when the daily distribu- 
tion is being carried out. 


(“ Smoking Mixture” next week.) 


HOW COOKS ARE MADE. 

THE making of a man cook in France is a lengthy 
and tedious process. According to a French steward in 
one of our leading hotels, a young man, when he decides 
to pursue a culinary career, selects his nominal instructor, 
to whom he pays a sum equivalent to £1. 

The aspirant is first assigned to the vegetable cook 
who . him how to prepare the raw materials. 
When he bas mastered this he is initiated into the 
mystery of cooking them. 

his thoroughly learned, he studies the way of cutting 
up raw meats, of preparing fish, and how to stuff, dress, 
truss, and lard game and poultry. When he has learned 
this he is placed before the range, where he receives 
ceoaiage Lf the various processes of broiling, frying, 
roasting, an ; 

When he graduates from this department he passes 
under the control of the second cook, who reveals to him 
the mysteries of sauces and soups. The interest of this 
functionary in hie pupil it is necessary to accelerate 
with liberal and frequent tips. 

The student is then put in charge of the cook, 
to whom he serves a long apprenticeship in all that 


Fetes to the concoction of sweets, pastries, ices, and 


This completes his culinary education, and he i 
pared to assume the rile of ae ronunatadt cook. ae 
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Something to - - 
Shout About. 


| 
The Xmas Number of Pearson's Weekly, which will 
be Ready Wednesday, November 13th. 


JUST LOOK AT THE ATTRACTIONS 
IT WILL CONTAIN. 


Three magnificent coloured plates, each one of which 
is, to use an Irishiam, better than the other. 


Splendid and seasonable stories by the following \«1i. 
known authors: F. Frankrort Moore, Geor 
Grirrita, W. L. ALDEN, ALLEN Upwakp, G. b, 
Buren, Wo. Le QuEvx, and others. 


The number will be profusely illustrated throus)out 
by some of the best artists of the day. Among t!i-: 
we may mention, HAROLD PirrakED, A. Kemp Tenny, 
Miss ETHEL Porter, RaYMOND Portrer, E.F.SHeEtir, 
and E. §. Hope. 


THIS IS NOT ALL! 


Every purchaser will have a chance of gaining £250, 
for particulars of how to acquire this comfortable little 
sum we must ask you to look in the XMAS NUMBER 
itself. 

And yet our XMAS NUMBER can be bought on November 
13th for Sixpence. 

Be sure and place your Order with a Newsagent at once. 
There can be no Reprint. 


oe ee 
—————————000—_—0DDDD Ee” 
“Sram out this thirst that is consuming you,” erie 
the temperance advocate warming up. > 
“Don't be an ass!” cried one of the audience. “1 
can’t reach my throat with my feet!” 


—_—»t——___ 


Fatnuer (impatiently): “Where is your motler, 
Ethel ?” ; eee 

Little pet : ‘‘ Upstairs, reading. 

os ing novels, I suppose, when she ought to 
be ” é ; 

“No; she’s readin’ a perfumed letter she found in 
your inside vest pocket.” 

“Hem! Tell her I’ve gone out.” 


fe 


In Paris, where bicycling has become very commc<n, 
an ardent wheelman was lately vaunting the advanta°s 
of his favourite amusement. “I assert,” he said, © that 
thé bicycle is in every respect more serviceable than 
the horse.” 

“ And I,” said another man, “can prove to you the 
contrary, by citing a case where you would have mah 
preferred the horse.” aa 

“ What case is that?” 

“The siege of Paris. If you had attempted tu vt 
your bicycle then, I think you would have found it 
pretty poor picking.” 
a 

Pencii-cases have been forwarded to the following 
fifty persons, for the “Facte about Fish” which they 
have unearthed : 


R. M. Fas, 272, Springburn Road, Glasgow; G. A. Maginn, 6, fin: rt 
lace, Cork: H. Abell, 4, Trinity Grove, Greenwich, 8.E.: C. Ky'- :- 
ictoria_Tcrrace, Littl-hampton: J. Carruthers, Mineral Station, (-: 
ian Railway, George Street, Leith; F. Hucklebridge, 7, Pitt S:~'. 
Fitzroy Square, W.; J. T. Vance, Ineval, hogne, co. Tyron. + 
Sylvester, 5, Jubilee ‘Terrace, Paxton Roa, Fareham, Hants,: (J. W. «|: 
7, Griog Terrace, F Glamorganshire ; E. A. Marshall, * Tally t!-. 
Jrmpington, Cambe.; J. Wilson, 4, West Pri Street, Helen-bt-! 
NB. G.'C 3 Hampstexd Road, R. H. Collins, Mo 
os.: TT. 


Mic eara, 48, Franc 
Plimsoll Road, Highbury, N. 

BS Bt. Mau: 

; E. Basha: 


shes slo +e 
May’ ; R. 21, ais East 
eae aes 


ingham ; G, G. Milne, 56, b 


If you see it in P.W. this week you will see it elsewhere next week or the week after. 
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CHAPTER XVIII—(continued), 


Tue Professor was what he would have himself described 
as “true grit ””—every inch of him—but that weird cry in 
the dead ae night on the loncly houseboat, where could be 
none who were not Vardon’s myrmidons or his victims, 
thrilled him to the marrow. He stood waiting expectantly 
for a repetition of the sound, and in about two minutes it 
came again, weaker and less distinct, but clearly the cry of 
some creature in the last extremity of pain or grief. After 
that he heard it no more. 

There were no sounds of footsteps or other voices on the 
boat to show that the man on guard had heard it, or was 
involved in its cause. He was probably sunk in whiskey- 
sodden slumber in the place apportioned to him, and after 
awhile Drax flung himself down to sleep. He had the Ameri- 
can hatred of wasting time, and being powerless to assist, he 
saw no use in puzzling over the incomprehensible. He 
Jnoked to the morrow to enlighten him on many points. 

When at length heawoke he knew not how many hours he 
had slept, but he was rejoiced to see that here and there 
through the interstices of the outer walls came just enough 
daylight to make the obscurity visible. He could not have 
told the time by a watch or have read a book, but he 
could dimly make out the relative positions of the chair 
and the door ; and he saw enough to verify his exploration 
of the previous night. His prison, for a man without tools, 
was practicably unbreakable. 

Piesently he heard the splash of oars alongside and 
men’s voices hailing, followed by approaching footsteps. A 
moment later the door was hes open, and the man 
called Brown entered, bringing breakfast and some water 
for toilet purposes. He had doffed the uniform which had 
so facilitated the Professor's capture, and was now dressed 
like a mechanic in his Sunday clothes, though his peaceful 
Appearance was belied by the butt of a pistol protruding 
from the pocket of bis blue serge coat. The two other 
mien hovered outside the door, also in plain clothes and 
armed with thick cudgels. 

The Professor's eyes were dazed with the sudden rush of 
light; but he quickly recovered, and noticed that Brown 
looked gloomy and preoccupied. While Drax was per- 
forming his ablutions and eating his breakfast he leant 
against the jamb of the door gazing listlessly over the 
backwater and sighing so deeply that the American remem- 
bered the snatches of lament he had overheard the day 
before on the launch, and he shrewdly suspected that the 
man’s heart was a good deal more in his private trouble 
that in his present employment. The opportunity for 
establishing mutual sympathy was too good to be lost. 

“Say, mister,” said. the Professor, looking up from the 
plate which he held on his knee; “you seem kind of 
downhearted. Guess there's something wrong in the 
family?” 

The man glared round at him fiercely, suspecting what 
he would have called “cheek,” but the expression on the 
American’s face did not discount the sympathy of his words, 
and the subject was too irresistible to be avoided—even 
with the prisoner. 

“There is that,” replied Brown, “ 


something very wrong. 
I’ve lost a kid lately 
—as smart a little 
nipper as ever you 
see.” 


“Dead, is he?” 
pursued Drax, in the 
same kindly tone. 

“That’s the wust 
on it ; I can’t be sure, 
but I think he is,” 
said the bereaved 
father. “He's gone 
clear—left no traces, 
anyhow. I’ve had 
a@ letter from the 
missus this morning 
as there ain’t no 


Professor 
Drax had never had 
any family ties, but 
with shrewd wit he thought that a “ parallel case” might 
help him, and he set to work to invent one for the occasion. 

“ Ah,” he said, “I’ve been there myself, and I know what 
your feelings must be. As fine a lad mine was, too, as you 
could see in the State of Michigan; and he vanicacd. as 
slick as if the earth had swallowed him.” 

“Did he now?” exclaimed Brown, becoming interested, 
and forgetting for the moment their mutual relations. 
“ Was the body ever found?” he added sepulchrally. 

“ Body? God bless you, yes,” replied , rejoiced at 
the way he was working the oracle. “It walked into our 
parlour one Sunday night seven years after, fixed up in the 
espaulettes of a lootenant in Uncle Sam’sarmy. It wasalive 
body, mister, about two feet taller’n when it went away, and 
that’s about what'll happen to yours, I reckon. Boys—real 
live boys—like yours and iaine don’t die easy.” 

A gleam of hope shot across the moody face of the Pro- 
fessor’s gaoler, and he regarded his prisoner less savagely. 
In administering the “ one touch of nature” at the expense 
of veracity, American wit had, to use its own expressive 
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| 80 long as you stay quiet. The yuvnor's coming to 


ee 


e almost friendly. 
“ Look here,” he said after a pause, “ I’ve got to keep you 
here, me and my mates, till further orders, We're paid to 
do it, handsome. But we shan’t be rough on you 


see you sometime, and then may Le you'll hit it off together, 
and he’ll give you your discharye.” 

“ You don’t joa the meaning 
of youre, then?” said Drax. 

“Not no more than the unborn babe, and don’t want to, 
so long as I finger the dibs,” was the reply. ‘“ Vardon’s a 
hot ’un, though, and I should advise you, quite friendly 
baw not to run athwart him—that is, if you values your 
elth.” 

* Ah, well, we shall see!” drawled the Professor. “ And 
now I guess you'll be taking refreshment to the other 
prisoner?” he added, as his custodian removed the tray 
and prepared to lock the door. 

The man looked at him with genuine surprise. “Other 
prisoner ¥” he exclaimed. ‘“ Who are yer gettin’ at? There 
ain’t no other prisoner here.” 

“ Well, perhaps it’s a guest then, but whoever he is he 
was took mortal bad in the night,” replied the Professor, 
and he procecded to relate the strange sounds he had 
heard. 

* Bah:” said Brown, “maybe it was rats you heard, 
down among the ballast— or a screech owl outside. There's 
nothing under this deck excepting ballast, and no way of 
getting there as I knows on. ‘There was no one aboard last | 
night but yourself and Billy, I'll take my oath of that. 
Hear anything howling last night, Billy :” he called to one 
of the men outside. 

But Billy had heard nothing, and Brown went away 
incredulous, locking the door behind him. Before he 
ay closed it, however, he put his head in ayain and , 
sald: | 

“It'll be my shift on watch presently. Then you and 
me can have come more talk about runaway nippers and 
deal ‘uns,” he added, with a morbid return to despondency. | 

“ Right,” said the Professor, as the darkness enshrouded 
him again. 


of this masqnerading job 


CHAPTER XIX. 
In tHe BuckeEt-sHop. 


afternoon, 
and did not book his room at the Métropole till ten o’clock 
at night. I can find no trace of him in that interval, 
but Iam still endeavuuring to get at the cabman who took 
him from the Watcrloo Road.” 

“ And after he left the Métropole in the morning—ycster> 
day morning’ ” asked Lucy. 

“Thereagain I have so far got no further than conjecture,” 
was the reply. “The hall-porter saw him start on foot in 
the direction of Charing Cross Metropolitan Railway 
Station, and as you shorly afterwards had a wire from 
him that was handed in at Queen Victoria Street, we 
suppose he must have gone straight into the City.” 

“Queen Victoria Street,” said Lucy. “I did not sce that 
before I handed it tu Mr. Davis. Vardon’s offices are there, 
Docs it not lovk as if my fears that, in some way, the 
Professor has fallen inte that man’s clutches were 
justified?” 

“It might have seemed so but for one fact—a highly 
important one which I have been able to discover,” said the 
clerk, “In the course of my inquiries at the Métropole I 
found that a man who answers to Vardon’s description was 
asking about the Professor's bay at five o’clock yesterday 
afternoon, while you were here wondering at his absence. 
I have also ascertained that Nightyall, the private 
detective employed by Vardon, has a commission to search 
for the Profescor.” 

“That is reassuring,” said Lucy in a tone of relicf. “It 
shows at any rate that up to last night Mr. Vardon had not 
got at the phonograph or found its owner.” 

“Tt yous further than that,” said the young man yuictly, 
“and Mr. Davis asked ine especially to draw your attention 
to the point as clearing up a matter on which he was not 
quite convinced last night. He begyed me to say that he 
now shares your opinion of this American gentleman’s 
bona jides. Varden's action in hunting for the instrument 
and for Drax is pretty clear proof that there is no collusion 
between them.” 

“That old man Kinks, the spy, must have seen and heard 
the phonograph, and reported it to Mr. Vardon,” said Lucy 
thoughtfully. 

“It would appear so,” returned the clerk, “and now, if 
you will excuse me, I have to go out again on this business, 
I am instiucted to come on to you the moment I hear any 


| news of the Professor, and Mr. Davis will in any case callon 


Evests have followed and will continue to follow each | you later in the day.” 


other so fast that it is necessary to keep track of their 

chronology. It will be remembered that Ben Binks, the 

shoeblack, paid his visit to Backwater Lodge on a Sunday, 

which was th@ day after Guy’s second appearance at the 

Mansion House and committal for trial. On the Wednes- | 
day following that Sunday Vardon called to see Mr. | 
Robert Skillett at the Bedford Arms. On the next day, | 
Thursday, the elder Binks discovered Lucy, the Professor, | 
and Steggles in the Waterloo Road. On the Friday we | 
have Drax procecding to Backwatcr Lode, to meet with | 
the adventure which tee just been related also Lucy and 
Steggles’ visit to Mr. Davis, followed later on the same { 
evening by tho cruel aszault on the journalist. 

On the Saturday morning about the time that the 
Professor was cheering his surly custodian with “ fairy 
tales,” Lucy was at Burton’s Hotel awaiting the arrival of 
Steggles to accompany her to the lawyer's office. He had 
promised to come for her at half-past nine, and as the | 
minutes sped on till it was nearly ten and he did not | 
arrive, she waxed impatient in cagerness to learn news of j 
the Professor. 

“T cannot understand it,” she exclaimed to her mother 
and old Mr. Elwes, as she paced the narrow limits of the 
sittidg-room in which she had first made the American’s 
acquaintance. “Ido hope the poor fellow hasn’t had a 
relapse of his terrible failing.” 

Another quarter of an hour passed without any sign or 
word of the journalist, and Lucy could wait no longer. 
Taking the Vicar as an escort, she started for Mr. Davis’s 
office, to find on arrival that the lawyer had gone out to 
attend to a pressing case in the Law Courts. He had, how- 
ever, left instructions, and Lucy and Mr. Elwes were at 
once shown into one of the waiting rooms, where they were | 
joined by a neatly-dressed, keen-faced young gentleman, | 
whose trim, alert appearance was somchow suggestive of a 
highly trained fox-terrier. He introduced himself as the | 
confidential clerk, to whom Mr. Davis had intrusted the 
duty of, as he termed it, “looking up” Professor Drax. 

“I have discovered where the Professor spent Thursday 
night --the night after you Jast eaw him in the Waterloo 
Road,” said the clerk, con- 
sulting a dainty notebook. 
“He slept at the Matro- 
pole in Northumberland 
Avenue. He was 
tered in his proper name.” 

“And the 
exclaimed Lucy, 
by the aor d success, 
“Is it known if he had it 
with him?” 

“Of that I have no in- | 
formation,” replied the 
clerk. “ Mr. Davis thought 
it possible you might hel; 
us there, for I ascertain 
what luggage he had with | 
him on arrival anddeparture. It consisted solely of a black 
American leather valise or portmanteau. Do you know if 
that is the usual receptacle in which he kept the instru- 
ment ?” 

Lucy shook her head doubtfully. “I do not think so,” 
she said. “When I saw it, it was in a yellow Gladstone 
bag which I fancy had been specially prepared for it by the 
addition of straps and clamps inside.” ‘ 

“The presumption being that he disposed of the phono- 

ph somewhere in the interval between his leaving the 
Waterloo Road and his arrival at the Métropole,” replied 
“ He would have had ample time to 


honograph ?” 
E excited 


1 
| 


| 


Mr. Davis’s assistant, 


On her return to Norfolk Street, Lucy was given a letter 
which had been delivered by hand during her absence. It 
was dated the same morning from an address in Moorgate 
Street, and was signed by a name which was unfamiliar to 
her, but which the Vicar and Mrs. Lethbridge remembered 
as that of the stockdealer whose circular had recommended 
the purchase of Golden Kloof shares, It was couched in the 
following terms: 

Dear Madam, 

I take the liberty of addressing you as a friend of Proe 
fessor Drax and at his request. Having been badly treated by a 
certain person whom [ need not mention, I am rendering the 
Professor some little assistance in thetask he has set himself. He 
is very anxious to see youand Mr. Stegules, and as it is inadvirable 
that his present address should Le knuwn to anyone just yet, he 
has asked ine to make an appoiutment for you to meet him here at 
my oftice. He will te waiting in the hope of seeing you between 
twelve und oue. He wished me to say that it would be advisable 
for you to bring anything that might help the com) 1] :tion of the 
interrupted experiment, adding that hos would underetand what 
he meant. Profeseor Drax further uske me to impress on you the 
necessity of absolute secrecy in all quarters as to the canse of 
your visit to my oitice till after you have seen him. It is because 
e ix auxions to battle a!l possible espionage that he addresses you 
by my hand. Yours faithfully, 
Sypxey ENGLEbvE. 


Lucy’s first fecling was one of intense joy at the p 
of seeing the Professor and learning the second and still un- 
divulged secret of the phonograph. Then, as she read the 
letter a second time, a vague sensation took possession of 
her, not exactly of mistrust, but of doubt as to the meaning 
of one particular sentence. 

What did her correspondent refer to in his request to 
“bring anything that might help the completion of the in- 
terrupted experiment” So far as she knew, the only thing 
necessary to that cnd was the peoucareph itself, und the 
Professor was aware that he had not left it with her. How- 
ever, she could best learn what he meant by going to meet 
him, and she decided to start for Mr. Engledue’s office ime 
mediately. 

But what of Steggles ? - 

In answer to her hurried question Mrs. Lethbridge could 
only say that the journalist had not yet arrived. 

Lucy considered for a moment, and then, mindful of 
George Davis's injunction, turned and looked doubtfully at 
the Vicar. He was so shaken by the events of the last 
few weeks that she was loth to fatigue him by dragging 
him out again, but he divined her thoughts and settled the 
matter for her. 

“T am going out with you, my dear, if you are called 
away again,” he said. ‘Our friend the Professor and now 
our friend Mr. Steggles have both vanished so unaccount- 
ably that I don’t mean to lose sight of you. Besides, you 
are doing work which, were I capable, I ought to be doing 
myself.” 

So they started off together once more, Lucy only 
regretting that she did not know where Steggles lived, so 
that she might call for him. She would have done so in 
vain, for the one room over a jobbing printer's in Bolt 


| Court which the journalist had been ashamed to own as 


his residence was still devoid of its tenant. 

Time was precious in these days, and Drax’s “defence 
fund” had put them above the study of petty disburse. 
ments, so they took a cab and were quickly in Moorgate 
Street. Mr. “Sydney Engledue's” oftices were on the 
ground floor of one of the older buildings. and consisted of 
a suite of four small rooms clustered round a hiy central 
a ent, the latter being the “ buckct-shop”’ proper in 
which were the Exchange telegraph instruments and other 
paraphernalia of City gambling. The establishment was 


Mr, Griffith's story, VALDAR THE OFT-BORN. which so delighted the readers of P.W., will shortly be published in book form. 


“the rule. Three or four pasty youths were lounging about 


lately 
mind a maze of unintelligi) 
tery fraught with the horror of 


boys, and Mr. “ Sydney Engledue’s” were no exception to 


of Lucy and Guy's father rather 
than on their faces. 

. “T regret to say that I have a 

* disappointment in store for you,” he 

“The Professor has most un- 

accountably changed his mind about 

\ seeing you to-day. I have just had a 

! message from him to that effect.” 

Lucy’s face showed her chagrin, and something more— 
the first dawn of suspicion. 

“Where is Professor Drax ?” she said shortly. 

“1 really can’t tell you because I do not know myself,” 
was the reply. “He is most anxious that his address 
should remain secret—for fear of Vardon, you know. He 
communicates with me verbally by messenger—a boy who 
will tell nothing.” 

“Will you be enough to t exactly this last 
message of his—the one cancelling the appointment,” said 
Lucy quietly. 

“Oh, yes; I’ve got rather a bad memory,” said E in ; 
“< but he tendered hisapologies to Miss Lethbridge, and h 
to er—see you perhaps later in the day. In the meanwhile 
—pardon me a moment,” he added, as one of the assistants 
in the public room entered and handed him a cheque, 


saying : 

Gs The Honourable Charles Burgon—cheque for a hundred 
—cover for a Mexican Rails.” 

“Right,” sa: sire throwing the cheque into a 
drawer. ‘Tell hint stock is his” 7 

“In the meanwhile—you were saying,” Lucy took him 
up as soon as the assistant had retired. 

“In the meanwhile—oh, ah, yes, in the meanwhile,” 
continued Eppstein, “ Professor Drax wanted you to leave 
anything you had b t for him—something about ao 
scientific instrument, I think, but he wasn’t very cxplicit.” 

Lucy thought for a minute before replying. Inwardly 
she was burning with in ion, for she suspected that 
this was nothing more nor than a plot of Vardon’s to 
obtain the phonograph cr learn its a hecenbencte, but she 
restrained herself. It would never do, she thought, to let 
the enemy know that the defence had lost control of its 
strongest weapon. 

“JT have, as you see, brought nothing of that nature 
with me,” was her non-committal reply; and then, as an 
afterthought, in casé after all this “ Mr. Engledue ” should 
really be in communication with the Professor, she added : 


however ¢ it is, I have a son who has one compared 


icula: 
the me : with which yours is child’s play. Will you let us be of uso 


On the entrance of Lacy ang the Vicar, however, two 


? 

© young man had hung his head in shamed con- 

fusion, but e raised it now, the tears starting into his 
es. 

me You are very good,” he said; “perhaps that will bo 

best. But will you promise not to tell my people what you 

saw just now ?” 

“Twill make a bargain with you,” replied Mr. Elwes. 
“I£ you will give me your word as & tleman to make 
clean breast to your eraute on guartan of the cause of 
your rash intention I will promise to keep your secret.” 

“J will tell my father pital Deon) in your presence,” sai: 
the youth, and then turning to Lucy, he said shyly, “I 
don’t like you to carry that—at least, not as itis. If you 
will trust me to take out the cartridges, I will give it back 


to you.” 
She handed him the weapon and he unloaded it, but when 
he offered it to her again, 8 e said : “ Keepit please ; I trust 


“Aud now,” eaid the Vicar, “ we had better leave this— 
this den of iniquity. If you will accompany us in a cal 
we will set you down at your house—if it is within driving 
distance.” 


ibility. One came forward to answer questions, 
and the other hurried from the room, scrutinising the 
“eae u eile hiay one ie closeness. eer 

“Mr. Engledue is in an pecune you,” sai e cler 
at the counter. “ Please to follow me.” 

He led the way into the pemege ne the public room, 
and as they approached the they were met by the 
other clerk returning. Lucy was not sure if she did not see 
a significant wink pass between the two colleagues, but 
there was no time for consideration; their conductor passed 
right on into the bucket-shop, holding the door open for 
them to follow. 
ee ee eee Ties tad Bie ail Gargymnn to ster 

ve a little and the old clergyman to utter 
an Pl of alarmed surprise. The air was thick with 
cigar smoke and epiritnous fumes, the babel that arose from 
the twenty or thirty clients in the room was deafening, and 
Mii! Baws or in the clatter of voices was accentuated 
by the whir and click of the ceaseless “tape.” There were 
three of these machines in the place, each being the centre 
of an excited p of gamblers. 

Various and many were the types represented in this 

“hell,” but two traits were common to all the 
flushed and eager faces of Mr. Engledue’s cliente—greed 
and credulity. Retired military men, with cheeks bronzed 
in the service of their country, were frittering away the 
pensions which they had “commuted” for the purpose ; 
once prosperous tradesmen wasted their time dallied 
with ruin; city clerks, with their hands fresh from their 
employers’ tills, watched the uncoiling “tape” with feverish 
eyes—all bent on sacrificing themselves and their 

w...0 on what they fondly 
RM was the altar of the great 
f Chance. 


“We live in Park Lane,” was the reply. “My namo is 
Charles Burgon. You may have heard of my father ; he is 
Lord Tintagel.” 

Lucy and Mr. Elwes exchanged glances. They certainly 
had heard of Lord Tintagel. He was a well-known Cabinet 
Minister. 

(To be continued.) 


—— eee 


Coat DEALER: “I say, Premium, I want to insure 
my apt bie © ce fire. What's the cost of a policy 
for ten thousand ?” 


Insurance Agent : “ What coal is it? Same kind you 
gent me last time?” 

Dealer : “ Yes, it is.” 

Agent: “Oh, I wouldn't insure it if I were you. It 
wont burn!” 


ment in their operations. It 
was all certainty—dead sure 


. they parted with as “cover” | “and will you please take the next opportunity of con- ; 
¥ . $ or security in the event of | veying to Professor Drax that I shall take no notice of any te : . sos . 
: : their bargains going against | further requests from him unless they are made in person In taking this albuminate of iron, continued the 
them went straight imto the pocket of the proprietor and | or in his own handwritin physician, as he bed for a fair patient, “ you 


“Tf I getan sinntty he shall have your message,” 


caged there. ” | urust be careful not to get it on your : 

rascals who run these places do not really enter into said Eppstein, ing, with perfect sincerity as Lucy “Why eo?” she inquired, with mild surprise. 

stock operations, but appropriate everything that is handed | turned towards the door: “I am sorry your errand has “Because it will decay Some take iron iu 
to them for the purpose in the hope that the stock in } been a fruitless one.” or poe but I think by taking it through a straw it 
which they represent they have operated (but in which She made no reply but a cold “good morning,” and taki ill be all right.” 

there have been no real transact‘:ns) will go against the | the Vicar’s arm from the room to face the ordeal o “Well, now, doctor, suppose I should leave m teeth 
“client.” If the latter looks like winning he is induced to | crossing the bucket-shop. The clamour had increased, for a | vy ra, while I take the iron in the kitchen, do you 
transfer his deal to another stock in the hope of | batch of prices was being uncoiled by the Exchange Tele- | ¢ there would be any danger ?” 

still , and 20 on till the inevitable loss is | graph machines, and a score of trem hands clutched at “Well—er—no. I think tEnt would be a reasonable 


the tape before it fell finally into the waste baskets. Instinc- 

tively Lucy glanced round for Sir Howard Eiymas, but the 

baronet was nowhere to be seen, having apparently left his 

young companion to await the result of his “speculation ” 
lone. 

Even as sho looked; wonderingly and pityingly at the 
tumbled curly hair and brows Hemel with pent-up 
suspense, the youthful face became changed with a sudden 
agony, and the nervous fingers dropped their hold of the 


“ Mexicans, First Preference 57}. My God! that’s two 
lower! My ‘cover’ gone in five minutes!” Lucy heard 
him groan, as he staggered 
to the door of-exit, seeming 
to hear nothing and see 
nothing in his ‘haste to 
escape from the place that 
had been his ruin, 

Not then fully compre- 
hending the true signifi- 
cance of the episode, Lucy q 
devoted herself to guiding 
her half-dazed companion 


Should some unfortunate prove restive and sue the precaution.” 


outside broker for the return of “cover” and profit, he 
refuses to pay, and pleads the “Gaming Act.” Under 
these circumstances can there be a more pathetic sight for 
one behind the scenes than a gathering of eager dupes 
clamouring round the geet imag. et ete tape for news of 
market fluctuations in which they have no more real 
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Vardon’s ante-room. But she need have had no fear. The 
tape absorbed all the attention of its votaries ; and, besides, 
the majority of those present were pigeons rather than 
hawks, as had been the case before. e few of the latter 
who were there, flitted from group to group, busily dis- 
penning “tips” and recommendations, ev e of which 
had been inspired by the ment, and among these 
well-dressed touts and tipsters, Lucy, as she followed the 
clerk across the room, recognised the well-remembered 
figure of Sir Howard Elymas. 

The baronet, who had his back to her, was in earnest 


conversation with a curly-haired, aristocratic-looking boy, through the throng, and at 

hardly out of his teens, who somehow seemed out | length reached the outer 

of place among the wine-bibbing, loud-shonting of | door of the Engledue establishment. + Beautifully Mlustrated, 
r . But young and fresh as he was, the greed | As she repassed that fraudulent 
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coarse 
and thecredulity were there just the same, and he hung upon 
his venial mentor’s advice with an excitement that was almost 


painful. 
« Mexicans bound to rise in half an hour?” Lucy heard 
him say. “ You're sure, Elymas? For mercy’s sake don't 
t me on to it if aren’t sure! It’s my last chance; 


threshold her disappointment at the 
failure of her journey did not prevent 
her giving a sigh of relief, but the 
next moment it was changed to a cry of horror, as 
her eyes fell on the young man who preceded them 
from the bucket shop. He was standing in the main hall of 


it doesn’t come off I daren’t go home!” the building, some few paces ahead of her, in the act of | participating in our grand offer. 
If you stick to P.W. If you stick to P.W. f We 
Nothing will trouble you. Nothing will trouble you. Noduing will Pane you. 


FICTION. 


ot Tavs To Natune.—“ Good-day, gentlemen.” 

7 nice-looking young man stood in the doorway 
of the wab-oibertal soem, oe Breer > hbanign way ¥ 

“Would i be pean for me to sell you a story ?” 
be What kind ofa tale have you ground out ?” asked 
the thirteenth assistant sub-editor. 

“The cay. ald the visitor, “is one in which the 
Se cca of thane “nna an Wiel (ioe 


Castle, and the girl knew that her mother had dropped 
the pickle jar’ kind of stories, is it —because they won't 
do,” said the sub. “ We have enough of that sort of 
thing to keep us going for some time.” 

«Phere is nothing about pickles in this story,” replied 
the visitor, rather haughtily, “ but if you like I can read 
a portion of it.” 

“ All right.” 

“ Where shall I begin?” 

“ Anywhere. Suppose you give us the last sentence 


of it. 

“T should hardly think ——” 

“Oh, never mind about that. We do all the thinking 
for young authors that come up here.” 

e visitor seated himself and read as follows: “ For 
answer Gladys’ beautiful eyes groped: but she gave him 
both her hands; and there, under the heavy-fruited trees, 
the golden bees flying all about them, and the air filled 
with their dreamy monotone, he drew her upon his 
breast, and raising her long ringlets to his lips, kissed 
them reverently.” 

“That's the sentence, is it?” asked the sub. 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“TI should hope it was.” 

“Why, I don t see—” began the author. 

“Of course you don’t. Probably you were the hero 
of the novel. Did you ever hear of Thompson’s horse ?” 

The visitor admitted his ignorance concerning that 
historical animal. 

“Well, Thompson's horse,” continued the sub, “ was 
such an ass that he swam across the river to get a 
drink. Now, that fellow in your story is a match for 


bim.” 


“Probably not. It is not expected of literary people. 


But I will tell you. This qouns fellow in your story is 
out ead an apple tree holding a girl’s hands, isn’t he ?” 
“ es. ” 


“ And, according to the story, he ‘raised her long 
ogee? his lips, and kissed them reverently.” That 


“ Certainly.” 

“ Now, what do you think of a young man that would 
go nibbling a gisls back hair when she had her face 
with her? Such stories do not the fidelity to 
Nature that should ever characterise the work of genius. 
No, sir, you cannes the weight of this powerful 
journal on the side of any such young man as your 
story depicts. We wereonce young and up to the apple- 
tree business ourselves.” 


UP-TO-DATE NOVELETTES,. 
No. 4. 


One Woman’s Soprow; or, THe Most INHUMAN 
Maw IN THE PaRIsH. 


“Do not say that.” 

Very a ing was the wistful look that came from 
a pair of deep brown eyes as Clytie Corcoran ke 
these words in a low, strained, we-will-warrant-these- 
goods-not-to-shrink manner that told something of the 
intensity of her feeling. 

Bertie Cecil s' and kissed the pretty red lips that 
were put up to him ina half pouting, half loving fashion. 
They were to be married in the Autumn, these two—the 
beautiful Autumn, when Nature’s cheeks aretinted with 
brown and red, when the amber haze of Indian summer 
wreathes the hill-tops, and the valleys seem but hu 
ones, filled to the brim with purple-red wine. Clytie 
had told Bertie, that night in June, wken she had drawn 
him close to her, placed her head upon his shoulder, and 
oes the words that caused a great joy to 
flood his soul, that the wedding must not take place 
until October, although he (never having previously 
gone overthe rapids) was eager foran early consummation 
of his happiness, And now he was waiting, anxiously, 
and with an impatient heart, for the day when Clytie 
would be all his own, and the rose-tinted hours hold 
nothing for him but her love and her dear presence. 

_ But amid all the perfect joy that filled their young 
lives there had come a little cloud—a matter on whic 
they could not agree. 

It was this subject that had been under discussion 
between them when the words with which this chapter 
opens were spoken, and had caused Clytie to produce the 
wistful look which she always kept in stock for 


ne of this kind. 
“You will not change your mind? ” she asked. 


tears of disappointment came into his eyes, but he 
brushed them away hastily. “ We- shall at least part 
friends,” he said. 

“Oh, yes,” said the girl, smiling a wan, sad smile 
through the mist that covered her beautiful brown eyes, 
“‘we must never be aught but friends,” and, turning, she 
went into the house. 

* re ° * ° 

* You look ill, Clytie,” said Matthew Corcoran, at the 
supper-table that evening, to his daughter. 

* No, papa,” was the reply ; “ it is worse than that.” 

He looked at her ily for an instant. ‘Can it be 
pessible,” he said, ‘“ that you and Bertie——” 

“ Yes,” replied Clytie ; ‘‘ we have parted for ever.” 

“Pooh, pooh ; ’tis only a lovers’ quarrel, and will soon 
be over.” 

“No, papa,” said the girl, her voice tremulous with 
grief, “it is best to face misfortune, even though one’s 

eart be breaking. I love Bertie dearly, and to tear his 
image out of my heart is acruel pain. But we should 
not have lived happily together, since he refused my 
dearest wish.” : 

“ What was that, my ene ‘tag 

“He said,” replied the girl, sobbing as if her heart 
would break, “ when we were married I could not 
have his razor,” and the little head, with its crown of 
may curls, fell on her father’s bosom amid a storm of 
sobs. 

“Why, what do you want with a razor?” he asked, 
in astonishment. 

Looking up to her father, the only one she had in the 
wide, wide world, her pretty eyes bedimmed with tears, 
Clytie whispered, in low, agonised tones : 

“I have two large corns.” 


Tne other day a farmer with his milk cart went u 
to the gate of a paper mill, noted for its cream-lai 

per, and asked to see the manager, Being told that 

e was from home, he was asked if it was anything 
particular he wanted to know. 

“Not much,” he replied; “but I hear that ye make 
cream-laid faper, and I thought ye would require soor 
milk for the coorser kinds.” . 

———— 

“ONLY one more, George; only one more,” she 
whispered fondly, as she clung about his neck like ivy 
about a stump. 

The man Foshed scarlet, and in vain attempted to 
put her from him. 

“Please. George! Oh, as you love me, George, only 
one more!” : : 

“No!” he cried, wresting himself from her convulsive 
embrace. “Sooner than take another of those pills I'll 
sue for a divorce.” 
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FACTS, 


More than one hundred writers have written the life 
ladstone. 


of Mr. G! 
SPanisu in the Pyrenees regularly suspend 
publication apt hot weather. - 


Over £200,000 worth of diamonds are stolen every 
year from the South African diamond mines. 


THE follo bill is in large letters at the 
door of a Brussels theatre : “ Moral pieces every Sunday 
and Thursday.” 

AN eminent German pencil-maker, now dead, bas 
over his grave a gigantic stone representation of balf a 
lead set asa tombstone. It is of red sandstone, 
with a core of graphite eight inches in diameter. 


Buncues of grapes may be preserved all through the 
winter by simply inserting the end of the stem in a 

tato the size of a hen’s egg. The bunches should 
hen be laid on dry straw and turned occasionally. 


Tue skin of the cactus is airtight, a marvellous 
provision of Nature to enable those plants to live in a 
soil where moisture is scarce and under a sun that would 
speedily dry up every drop of moisture they contain. 


In the New York State Reformatory the captain of the 
watch makes his round through the main corridors of 
the prison, a distance of about a mile, on a bicycle 
Being noiseless and swift, he can detect defection on the 
part of the warders. 


A CapucaHin friar in the South of France named 
Father Joseph has been in the habit of firing off a cannon 
to attract congregations. The cannon blew up recently, 
killing a man some distance off, and the friar was fined 
200 francs for “ homicide through imprudence.” 


A Law in Basle, Switzerland, prohibits the occupancy 
of a house until four weeks after it has been completed. 
This is to prevent disease from damp walls. Sometbi 
of the kind might be enforced in some of our English 
towns with considerable advantage to the health of the 
people. 

THE first English watches had weights, and were used 
as pocket clocks. They had only one hand, and required 
to be wound up twice a day. The dials were of silver 
and brass, while the cases were unglazed, but opened at 
the back and front, and were four or five inches in 
diameter—about the size of a common dessert plate. 


In several towns in Holland a birth is announced by 
exposing at the door a silk pincushion, covered and 
edged by plaited lace, the sex of the infant being shown 
by the colour—for a boy, red; a girl, white. The house 
‘ahigh shows in this manner that the number of its 
inhabitants has been increased enjoys, by ancient law 
and custom, various immunities and privileges. - 

A MAIL train starts every day from New York to San 
Francisco, which takes seven days to get there. And a 
similar train starts every day from San Francisco to 
New York. How many euch trains will a B eine: 
leaving New York on October 26th, have met by the time 
he reaches San Francisco? The correct answer is 
thirteen ; but it takes a good deal of calculation to arrive 
at it. 


KRUPP guns are certainly not desirable neighbours 
even in times of The inhabitante of Essen suffer 
much in nerves and house property from the trials of 
the heavy guns close by. Many houses and walls show 
large fissures from the shocks, and others are actually 
unsafe. At the latest experiaients all the doors and 
windows in one quarter of Essen flew open at every dis- 
charge, while one house had thirty panes of glass 
broken, each worth 3s. 6d. 


THE region of the Landes. which, fifty years ago, was 
one of the poorest and most miserable in France. has 
now been made one of the most pen abo owing to the 
planting of pines. The increased value is estimated at 
no less than 1,000,000,0W0 francs. Where there were, 
fifty years ago, only a few thousund aad and unhealthy 
shepherds whoee flocks pastured on the scanty herbage, 
there are now sawmills, charcoal kilns, and tu 


rpentine 
works, interspersed with thriving villages and fertile 
agricultural lands. 


A CERTAIN large lundowner in Russia is making a 
study of the migratory habits of birds. To all those he 
can capture, he attaches a note in Russian, German, 
French and English, asking whoever may find or kill 
them, to let him know the country to which they had 
flown. Not long ago he received a letter informing him 
that a certain crane bearing his address had been 
captured. It was Slatin Pasha into whose hands it had 
fallen, and he stated that he had been unable to fulfil 
the request until after his release from captivity. 
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ROUND THE WORLD FOR NOTHING. 


By A. CARROLL. 


No. 5.—STILL AT JERUSALEM. 


4 JERUSALEM has, no doubt, been visited by but a very 
small proportion of the readers of this paper, but it is 
equally certain that the majority, prompted either 
by religious feeling or eurioely intend one day or another, 
din they have saved enough, or have an opportunity to 
make a ~ image there for nothing, to journey to the 
city of Kins 

'o them I would say that it is better to leave the 
mystic picture they have in their minds alone, and not 
to tarnish it with a view of Jerusalem as it now is. 

Some two-thirds of the ulation are Jews—not 
Jews such as we are oe ‘ey see at Bowen bee et 
a most repulsive, dirty, and oily appearance. 
number of them (those who lait to belong to the tribe 
of Benjamin) grow long ringlets over their ears, and 
these effeminate appen s add all the more to the 
ugliness of the whole. greater proportion of the 
remaining population consists of Greek, Armenian, and 
Latin Christiane, who dwell in anything but harmony 
umongst themselves. 

Then there are the Muslims, a few Euro 8 (chiefly 
engaged in missionary work), and the Turkish officials. 
Almost all the inhabitants wear the fez and Eastern 
dress, but there is great variety in the colour of the 
latter, white, however, being predominant. Many of the 
Jews (those from Russia, I suppose) wear huge fur- 
rimmed hats, and they of the ringlets do away with the 
piekueeqnenens of their Oriental dress by wearing dirty 

lack European hats totally out of harmony with the 
reat of their attire. 

The ugliness of the men is to some extent condoned by 
the beauty of the children, nearly all of whom possess 
charming features and wonderful dark eyes. Through 
the dirt appear signs of a clear and healthy complexion. 
The mothers and elder sisters of these children can now 
and again be seen peeping from the windows, but, un- 
fortunately, eeldom help to make the town more attrac- 
tive by displaying their undoubted beauty in the streets. 

The Muslim women walk about, but then their faces 
are covered up and their figures rotund. The terrible 
ophthalmia, and all kinds of diseases of the eyes so 
common in Egypt, is also prevalent in Syria, and many 
un otherwise od hp face is rendered hideous by an 
eye double its ordinary size, or something else equally 

* repulsive. 

erasalem is a badiy-built modern town, with dirty, 
narrow, and crooked streets, but situated upon the most 
profoundly interesting site in the whole world ; and deep 
down under its present crust of dirt and squalor, traces 
have been found of what it once was. Surely it is a huge 

di to the great ee of modern Christianity 

that such things should be; and that above the altars 

and sacred places that founded their faith, the domes 
und minarets of the Muslim should now arise. 

What, too, is more degrading than to know that in 
the chapel of the Nativity at Bethlehem Turkish 
soldiers have to be stationed to prevent squabbles be- 
tween the different sections of Christianity—Greek and 
Armenian—who worship there? And that each of 
these, jealous of one another, show a different place as 
the spot where our Lord was born, thus doing away 
with all the deep interest and veneration that would be 
awakened. : 

. The Church of the Holy Sepulchre is built upon the 
traditional spot where the crucifixion and burial of 
Christ took place. It is now closely hemmed in by 
houses, and it is difficult to i ine t the place was 
once “without the city walls.” Several sites are 
— as the actual spot where the crucifixion took 


Tradition states that Helena, mother of the Emperor 
Constantine, had a vision which caused her to to 
Jerusalem, and to discover there the Holy Se niches 
and also three crosses. Being in doubt as to which of 
the three was the Holy Cross, a sick man was made to 
touch them. The first he touched made him worse, the 
second had no effect, but the third cured him instan- 
taneously. 

Inside the Church of the Holy Sepulchre the scenes 
of close on forty events in connection with the life of 
Christ are all crowded together. 

By far the most interesting place in Jerusalem to 
mankind at 1 is the Mosque of the Dome of the 
Rock, or Kubbet-es-Sukrah, which is one of the most 
beautiful Oriental buildings in the world, and is built 
upon a spot of transcendent interest. It is sacred alike 
to Jew, Muslim, and Christian. 

_ Formerly it was difficult to visit it, but now permis- 
sion can be obtained from the Vice-Consul, who sends a 
Kawass (a gorgeously-attired individual, armed with a 
huge curved sword) with the visitor. This is the situa- 
tion of the Temple of Solomon and the Mount Moriah 
of Abraham. mosque is in the centre of a large, 
level piece of ground, some thousand feet wide and four- 
teen hundred Jong ; it is artificially levelled, either built 
up on arches or filled in. The original ground was 

Mount Moriah of the time of Abraham, and the 
sacred rock over which the mosque is built is the spot 
hare ie wae about to offer tp BAAC, 

The rock is nearly sixty feet long, forty wide, and 
stands six and a half feet above the pavement of the 


| ing floor which David bought. 


near 
through the rock which, according 
was made by Mohammed when ascending up into 
Heaven. He was not successful at the attempt, 


rock wished to go up 
Angel Gabriel, the marke of 


also aver that a, Fock caicigres 
natural support, but if the masonry t appears 
support it wea removed, the rock would be found mane 
ing in the air. This is the origin of the Christian fab 
the Mohammedans believe their Prophet lies 


rock are the altars or praying 


David, Solomon, and Jesus. The Muslim, although not 


believing in the divinity of Jesus, yet consider Him to 
be a Prophet of God. 
Before leaving the Mosque a Muslim, who spoke a 


little English, showed me a small stone set in the pave- 


ment. He pointed to it and said: 
“ You want to go to Heaven?” 
“ Yes,” I replied. 


“Then, you put backsheesh on this, stone and you go 
to Heaven for sure.” E 

I did not do so, and he turned away in well feigned 
horror at my refusing to win Paradise so easily. 

In this stone are three and a half nails; formerly 
there were thirteen, but the devil came one night and 

ulled them out; he was interrupted before he had 
ished with the tenth. When the nails all disappear 
then the end of the world will come. 

Near here is the Well of the Leaf of which the 
following story is told: . 

Mohammed declared that one of his disciples would 
enter Paradise walking whilst yet alive, and his sayin: 
was fulfilled in the following manner: Omar, one 0: 
his disciples, whilst drawing water at this well, drop 
the bucket. He had no means of aeyening: it but 
to down after it. .He did so, and on arrivin 
at the bottom found a along which he walked. 
Suddenly he found hi in a most beautiful 
gerden, with lovely birds, and fountains, and flowers, and 

licious fruits; from one of the trees he plucked a 
leaf, and then went back and ascended to earth again 
(with or without the bucket is not mentioned). The 
leaf never faded, and Omar declared that he had been to 
Paradise, and in him had been fulfilled the prophecy of 
Mohammed. 

To the east of the inclosure of the Mosque are the 
Golden Gates, through which Jesus rode in triumph. 
The gates are now walled up. The Muslim believes 
that if the Christians ever regain Jerusalem they will 
come through these gates. 

To the west, but outside the inclosure, is the Wailing 
Place of the Jews. This is a large wall built of gigantic 
stones, and a part of the actual temple of Solomon. 
Here, every Friday, the Jews con and weep over 
the desolation of their city an ir glory that is 
departed. It is one of most interesting and 
impressive sights in Jerusalem. 

; We pray Thee have mercy on Zion ! 
Gather the children of Jerusalem. 
May beauty and majesty surround Zion, 
Speak to the heart of Jerusalem. 
May the Kingdom soon return to Zion ! 
ort those who mourn over Jerusalem. 

Such is their Litany. 

The Jews do not inside the wall, for fear they 
might tread on the “ Holy of Holies.” 

e Mount of Olives is situated to the east of the 
town outside the Golden Gates. There is no doubt that 
this is the Mount of Olives. From the summit a fine 
view of the surrounding country can be obtained. Far 
away to the east the Dead Sea 1s seen, with the moun- 
tains of Moab towering above it; the banks of the 
Jordan, where it empties itself into the sea, are just 
distinguishable. 

The country looks wild and extremely barren; large 
hills, huge rocks, and immense dunes of sand; here and 
there an olive tree or, perhaps, some vines. The chief 
source of revenue for the town is, no doubt, the visitors. 
The most genuine articles to buy are the pressed flowers 
picked from eacred spots, carvings in olive wood, and 
mother-of-pearl work. The antiquities, as a rule, come 
from Birmingham. I was somewhat amused when a 
dealer in curiosities told me confidentially and unthink- 
ingly, I suppose, that he had just sent an order to Paris, 
amounting to five thousand francs, for things to sell] 
during the season ! 

3 a Gee 

“Do you know what the board over that cow's face 
is for P” asked oe ae 

**No,” respon: e major; “ unless it is to keep her 
blush from being seen when the milkman saci the 
pump-handle.” 

SOREN. “eceumeememend 

Mamma: “ Well?” 

“You punished me last week for walloping Jimmie 
Watts, and papa punished me yesterday because Johnny 
ee rake V me.” 


ae I'm wondering what'll happen some time when it’s a 
Ww. 


-so fall th 


RAILWAY CARRIAGES FOR LADIES, 


Way should not railway carriages reserved especial] 
for ladies be the rule and not the tion on 
railway lines, even when it is only a small journey that 
is to be taken? ; 

There would be many advantages in this now that 
ladies travel so much unattended. The compartments 
could be fitted up with looking-glasses, and other 
articles ladies love, and the hat an hair question could 
then be settled in comfort. . 

Men when travelling have a carriage to themselves in 
the shape of a smoking compartment (except when an 
occasional lady, who either smokes herself or stron::ly 
objects, comes in), and since ladies have, among other 
things, private restaurants and waiting-rooms, why 


not also private railway carriages? 
SE 


FEEDING AN ELEPHANT. 


“No, I wasn’t born like this,” replied the man as he 
backed up to a chair, got his crutches from under his 
arms, and fell into the seat. “ This came upon me very 
suddenly one day about fifteen years ago.” 

“What do the doctors call it?” 

“ Tomphoolism, I believe. That's what it is, anyhow.” 

“ Did you get a fall from a balloon P” | 

“Rather worse. I don't mind saying that about 
fifteen years ago I used to think that I knew everything. 
You've heard of the town of Sheffield, maybe.” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Well, I ornamented that town with my presence, 
and I flattered myself the people couldu’t possibly spare 
me over a day at a time. I was at the apex ot my 
conceit when a circus came along. There was a drove 
of eight elephants in the menagerie, and as I stood 
before them I wanted to do somet! awfully smart. 
One of the beasts was reaching out with his trunk for 
cakes, and I determined to give him a lighted cigar. 
An old grey-haired farmer, who stood by and twigged 
my game, uttered a word of caution, but I wasn’t taking 
ae from hayseeds at that aa 

“ And you carried out oo plans, eh ?” 

“TI did. I puffed on the weed until it was well alight, 
hid it behind me for a minute, and when the elephant 
put out his trunk I let him have it, lighted end first. 
Something happened, of course. 

“I had just commenced to grin and look for applause 
when that proboscis suddenly picked me up, whirled me 
high in the air, and then I was flung clean across the 
tent and landed under the of serpents. I knew 
when the fun began, but I didn’t see the end of it. I 
was unconscious for two days, and when I came to I was 
so upset that the doctors couldn't make a better job of 
me than this. I shall be a cripple to the end of 
my days.” 


WHEN MEN CRY. 


It is one of the first laws of the philosophy of 
emotion that men shall not cry. . They must find some 
other outlet for their pent-up sealing Swearing is the 
most natural expedient, but as this is considerably 
worse than crying, the safest plan, perhaps, is to make 
frequent use of the expressions “Dear me!” and 
“Goodness gracious!” which are perfectly harmless. 

There are, as every one must know, times when even 
the strongest men are overcome by their feelings, and i 
terribly rending sight it is to see a biy frame 
convulsed with sobs and a proud, manly face stained 
with tears. ; 

As a rule, however, it is neither pain nor grief which 
will make a man cry. Idiers, who will bear excrucia- 
ting injuries without a moan, have been known to break 
down when the lights are lowered and some very 
thrilling scene is portrayed on the Adelphi boards. 

Orators and sengers are both subject in an extra- 
ordinary degree the sway of emotion. Tears 
are no uncommon sight in a pulpit. In fact, there 
are few preachers whose voices are not at times 
they are choked with feeling, and 
their eyes bedimmed with tears. Then, if you glance 
round the hushed assembly, who are hanging on the 
preacher's words, you will see many a man whose 
cheeks are moist from sympathy. 

The great Spurgeon would often break down under 
stress of feeling, and Canon Liddon’s utterance many # 
time failed him from the overwhelming pathos which 


his.emotional voice betra: 
Sims Reeves’ “Tom Bowling” always affected the 
famous singer, and Mario was known to break down 


when the well of his gentle heart’s emotion was filled 
until the tears could no longer be held back. 

‘When Charles Dickens put an end to the career of 
little Paul Dombey, the great writer went out into the 
darkness of the night and found comfort in tears. 
Many men are overcome when reading books; even 
frivolous novels may contain a chapter which will 
make the throat nom husky and blur the pages till 
they become invisible. 

. John Bright was known on several occasions to 
give way to his feelings in delivering a public speech, 
while Lord Russell is often beaten by the pathos of his 
own impassioned language. 


Splendid serial stories by George -Grifth and Headon Hill are at the present time included in SHORT STORIES (id. every Tuesday.) 


WEEK ENDING 
~ Octossr 26, 1895. 


A DUTY UNPERFORMED. 

Lrrrts Walter Ferguson was out for a walk in 
pry rk, accompanied by the collie, which was the | 
pet of ily. The dog was greatly enjoying the | 
run, when a policeman put in an appearance and | 


“Ye must hae a string tae that dug, my laddie.” 
“Oh, but he couldn’t run about,” was the simple | 


3 : | 
“Weel, I maun hae yer faither’s name, and ken whaur | 
ye live,” was the 
notebook was 
“What; don’t you know us? Why, we know yor,” 
answered the laddie. ‘ Your name's Alec M‘Pherson, 
ou know; and our cook has your likeness in her work- , 
oe ; and you often ——” 
But further revelations were cut short bythe “ bobby,” | 
se io once in a way, allowed duty to be left unper- | 
ormed. | 


THE MOST MODERN HOUSE. 


A Hovss at Chamounix, built on what must assuredly | 
be termed the most modern principles of construction, is | 
claimed to possess, as its most remarkable feature, a | 
constant temperature, in addition to its strength, ' 
durability, comfort and beauty. ; 

The builder, M. Caron, first put up a frame of steel | 
water-tubing, allowing continuous circulation to a | 
stream of water, and round this frame the house was 
put up, the peculiarity being that all floors and ceilings 
are crossed and recrossed by the water pipes—the water, 
after passing through the horizontal tubes first, that is, ' 
under the floors and ene ee, through the vertical 
tubes until all have been similarly treated 

In summer, spring water, fresh as is only the water | 
of the snow-capped Alps, circulates under pressure 
through the network of tubes, cools the atmosphere, and, , 
after having run its course, flows off considerably | 
warmer than when it entered. But in its course it has 
absorbed much heat, which it carries away. 

During the long and severe winter, the water, | 
entering through the basement, is first heated to nearly | 
100 degrees, and then forced through the tubing. Of 
course, much of the heat is left all over the house, and at 
the outlet the temperature of the water is about 4) 
degrees, and so the speed of the circulation of water can 
be regulated so as to allow the fixing of a certain 
temperature for the house, which is equal throughout. 
The house measures 6,000 cubic yards, and weighs 12) | 
tons. 


- PEARSON'S 


— answer, as a greasy-looking | b 


SECRET WEAPONS. 


In medieval times the dagger then in vogue—broad, 
heavy, and with a stout rd for cottinasy use—was 
converted into a needle-like weapon, and became the 


La Sgalag 

_ When the civilian and the conspirator took to wear- 
ing a of steel as more conducive to longe- 
vity polguain 

triangular or quedeengeltr i from which the blade 
diminished towards it, and became the mail- 
reaker, or it was made ¢ throughout, and 
fluted and Leger 80 as to carry poison into a wound, 
however slight, and so lead to mortification. 

Then, too, the throat became the assassin’s mark, and 
the upward blow from seventh rib to heart went out of 
tenhien " 8 

n later every nish lady was supposed to 
carry a stiletto—daint bright, wher asa Lara 
her wa‘st-belt, and the Italian dame was seldom without 
her scissors. 

These scissors, made in Turkey and Persia, had 
Marly: inted —_ blades of semi-circular section, 
which, w closed, formed a poi d blade, double. 
edged and strong, capable of piercing a buff coat, while 
the straight etems 
finger-loops acted as a pommel. 

Many a time, in the East and the South alike, has a 


case thrust through the girdle, settled a dispute or 


vacant the throne of Turkey. 

In England and Scotland the bodkin or piercer, 
immortalised by Hamlet, which even now finds a place 
in a lady's workbasket, and the hair-pin, now termed 


hat-pin, replaced the more finished weapons of the | 


Southern dames. 
een SE : 
Nervous Passenger: “ Why are you steaming along 
at such a fearful rate in this fog?” 


Ocean Captain (reassuringly): ‘“Fogs are very 
dangerous, mada, and I am always in a hurry to get 


‘ out of them.” 


_—— 


“T Gor my start in life through picking up a pin in 


_ the street. I had been refused employment by a banker, 


and on my way out I saw a pin, and—— 


“Ob, thunder! What an old story! I've heard of 


that boy so often. The banker was impressed by your | 


carefulness, and called you buck and made you head of 
the firm.” 

“No. I saw the pin and picked it up and sold it for 
£100, It was a diamond pin.” 


_ WEEKLY, 253 


orded a grip, and the diminutive | 


A DELICATE HINT. 


Ar Milan a jury of musicians had before them as a 
competitor for the prize for dramatic singing a young 
maa who had a magnificent voice, but who was ex- 


tremely ugly. The } were very , but were 
sereed tel ie prin soa no te ssid ‘ie . 
was either furnished with a stout | 


and that he should be informed, as gently as 
that his appearance was against him as an aspirant 
for the lyric stage. : 

The musician Verdi was asked to undertake 
this duty, all the more as he said that the matter 
required rey Se handling, so as to avoid wounding 
too deeply the young man's feelings, and that he rather 
thought he was the best man to faintly suggest the 
singer's ugliness. 

« My dear sir,” said Verdi, ‘“‘ we are delighted beyond 
measure with your singing. Your voice is incomparebly 
beautiful, but we cannot give you the prize. This is 
not a monkey show, you know.’ 


eo ——_____—__— 
CANARIES FOR CONVICTS. 


Convicts in the Michigan State prison have many 


‘in the United States, or, as a matter of 
blow with the scissors, drawn from the harmless-looking | 


more favours than those of almost any other peciientigny 
act, in the 
whole world, and it is the belief of the management 


| of the institution that for this reason there are fewer 
avenged a wrong; such scissors have even rendered | 


outbreaks of lawlessness than are found elsewhere. 


Among the favours granted to them there is that of 
keeping and caring for birds. There are fully 600 
| feathered songsters in Michigan’s principal penal 
| institution, all owned and cared for by the convicts, and 

as soon as daylight approaches their sweet notes are 
| heard in striking contrast to the feelings of their 
| Owners. 
Many of the most hardened criminals, who, from their 

general appearance and history, would not be expected 

to care for anything of a refining nature, thoughtfully 
| tend and caress their little pets. More than three- 

quarters of the cells in the prison contain one or more 
| canaries, and they also are found in various shops 
| throughout the institution. 

During the day the cages are hung outside the cells, 
| to give the birds light and air, but as soon as the 
| convict returns from work at night the cage is taken 
| inside. This practice has been carried on in the prison 
‘ for years, and the officials say that, instead of any 
detrimental effect being noticeable, the little songsters 
| have proved a benefit, as they not only give the cells a 
' more home-like appearance but also wield a decided 
| influence in the way of humanising the most reckless 
' and hardened criminal. 


ewe alt ae 


NOU VOICE, HOWEVER FEEBLE, LIFTED UP FOR TRUTH DIES.—Whitticr. — 


DESTINY, 


TO LIVE FOR THIS DAY ONLY! 


ALCOHOLIC PD » rOBACSO. 
)! DISCIPLINE, SELF-DENIAL, THE 
HIGHEST AND BEST IN THIS LIFE. 


M. DUMAS AND THE AVERAGE MAN AND HIS 
PLEASURES.— ‘If he has not some great ideal, such as 
a religicus illusion, a love for science, a craze for art,a 
passion for charity, one of those all-absorbing delights of 
the soul, he redescends into instinct, begins to live for 
the day passing over his head, and appeals to satisfactions 
of a gross nature, but prompt and certain. They will 
kill him, perhaps, but what is it that does not in the long 
run kill? And since men must move towards death by 

, whatever road they take, why not select the pleasantest ; 
'‘ and what matters it whether the end be reached a little 
! sooner or a little later? Who knows even whether the 
| short cut is not after all the best ?’ 
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THE LONDON MANUFACTURERS 


Aun duarar snare 


OUR GUINEA COSTUME. 
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\\ : | * And such is human life, so gliding on; 
oo = ! Its glimmera like a metcor, and is gone!’ 


Drawing an Overdraft on the Bank of Life. 


XPERIENCE shows that POISONOUS ANILINE DYES, PINK or CHEMICALLY 
COLOURED SHERBET, or ACIDULATED SHERBET masked with SUGAR, 
HAZARDOUS BRAIN-TIPPLES, or any form of PICK-ME-UP, Mild Ales, Port Wine, Dark 
Sherries, Sweet Champagne, Liqueurs and Brandies, are all very apt to disagree, while light: white 
wines, and gin or old whiskey, largely diluted with mineral water charged only with natural gas, 
will be found the least objectionable. ENO’S “ FRUIT SALT” is peculiarly adapted for any 
constitutional weakness of the liver. It possesses the power of reparation where digestion has 
been disturbed or lost through alcoholic drinks, fatty substances, or want of exercise, and places 
the invalid on the right track to health. If its Great Value in keeping the body in health were 
universally known NO FAMILY WOULD BE WITHOUT IT. 
SB ENC’'S ‘FRUIT SALT.”—It is SIMPLE, | BR. A. B. GRIFFITHS, F.B.8. (Edin)., 


SOOTHING, COOLING, REFRESHING, P.C.8., Member of the Chemical Societies of 
HEALTH.GIVING and INVIGORATING in Health Paris and St. Petersburg, &e., &c. Author of “A 


or Disease, 
Manual of Bacteriology,” &c., &c., writes (uneolicited) : 
}24>4cHz and ALMOST EVERY FO: z ; : : 
of DISEAS: ** London, July 12, 1895. 


RM 

, /E.—A gentleman writes: “I have 

Eno’s ‘ Fruit Salt’ in headaches and almost every a! nereby: certify that I have examined several 
samples of Eno's ‘ Fruit Salt,’ and find that it is of 


form of disease for reirly twenty-five years. Asa rule 
singe Netusk satis, Costtion, vit goat otas | Teak wae caemerta of eoamiee: one: 
us imp! 8001 y t .when t is a valuable preparation of soothing, cooling, 
without hazardo ‘ refreshing and invigorating properties. It is lect] 


us force, such as brain-tipple, | 
or -me-up in form or condition (always did harmless, and, as it is an effervescent preparation, it is 
) Can leasant to take. I have no hesitation in saying that 
i 


This very stylish and handsomely braided tailor-made Costume is produced in our excellent ‘ POBP. 
MAENOCK TWEED,” unsurpassed for wear and durability, and is fashionably trimmed with a rich 
military braid, also velveteen collar with pretty pleated bow at back of neck. The ludice is lined throughout. 
The skirt is cut very fall, with two box-pleata at back, which are also trimmed braid, with excellent taste, 
giving a very sty appearance to the Costume. 


Patterns, Sketches, Measurement Forms, and other Particulars 
free on application. 


® Banxers: London and County Bank, Aldersgate Street, London. 


WRITE FOR PATTERNS. 
j ALLEN FOSTER & CO., 30, ROSCOE STREET, LONDON, E.C, 


“) : . ; , - — 
ry ae tot a - me 


! 
; 
; 
3 
2 
2 


never ony harm). be used for any length of 
time ‘witheut the 3 7) ‘ ‘s ‘Fruit Salt’ is an excellent saline restorative 
‘Yourstruly, Trorn.” nt. “Signed) A. B. Gnirritus.” 


CAUTION.—Examine each bottle, and see the Capsule is marked ENO’S * FRUIT SALT.’ Without it you 
been imposed upon by a worthless and occasionally poisonous imitation, 


Prepared only at ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT’ WORKS, LONDON, S.E., by J. C. ENO’S PATENT. 
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254 7 coe, 
HOME NOTES, 


A Pace mons Particvrarry ror Lapizs. 


ISOBEL will be glad to auserer, im this page, icne of 
general interest upon household matt«rs, 20 Jor as space 
Envelopes should be marked Home Notes. 


Garnish Boiled Mutton pier Pees yw 


eliees, with a little chopped in each, eee 
Ta Glaze the Crust of Meat Pies gover 
with the beaten yolk of an egg when half baked. 
(Reply to 0. 8. O.) a 7” 
To Cook Old Fowls (2,3 ey Py ee 
and simmer slowly fortwo hours. Then take off the 
cloth and roast the fowls, basting them well. 


a which is colourless, but turns 
Invisible Ink, yellow on being heated, is made 
as follows : Dissolve sulphate of c per and sal ammoniac 
in equal parts of water. Cork tigh ly and use carefully. 
(Reply to J. N.) 


To Fry Fish 


when it gives off a bl 
has been di 


as you have seen it done, have a 
n of hot fat or oil, and 
smoke, in the fish, which 
into batter. When the fish is fried to 

a good 


bro age it to drain and di 
near the fire. (Reply Dor. wh) _ 
The Mothin Your Fur Cloak ‘P pears 


have 
wrought t havoc. To prevent further ravages, 
fumigate the fur well with sulphur, or wrap it in news- 
paper and bake it thoroughly when |the oven is cool, 80 


¢ it will not scorch the paper wrappings. (Reply to 


Oup Marp.) 
ns First cut two pounds of apples 
Appl e Wine. into quarters, without pealag 
add one pound of sugar, and pour over nearly a lon 
of polling ver Let all get cold, and then pulp the 
apples straining, the fluid on to the apples 
again, stand for two hours, and then strain. is 
drink will not keep long, but makes a very good bever- 
‘ag0 eh a parched palate. (Reply to D. THomas, 
Ww) i) 


To Make Rose Lip Salce, Melt . together 


two ounces of 
Pp mutton suet, three-quarters of an ounce of 
i, and etir till well mixed. 


the necessary 
a small quantity.of alkanet root should be steeped in 
the oil and strained before using. Run the salve into 
small pots, and store in a cool place. 

for winter use 


Dry Apples and Damsons #omn'the follow. 


img recipes, and the waste speak of will be avoided. 
Apples : Select appioe foe 4hld; andl ineure their 
being gathered ona fine day. Place the apples in a cool 
oven for six or seven hours (the night is best time), 
and flatten the fruit by as it is soft enough to 
bearit. Damsons: Spread ripe damsons on coarse cloths 
twice folded, laid on baking s . Then i 
in a cool oven till it resembles fresh prunes. Store these 
in a dry place. Soak for a few houra in warm water 
previous to cooking. (Reply to C. R., CHELTENHAM.) 


: if prepared as follows, will not 

Hashed Mutton \iotgh. Melt one ounce of 
butter in a stewpan, add to it a finely-chopped onion, a 
little pursley anda few herbs, with a tab! mful of 
flour, stir well, and, by degrees, add half a pint of stock. 


Season the and stir it whilst it boils, then add a 
few pelaaril g. Let the lend become quite 
cold. t thin sliees from a cold joint, trim off all 


skin and superfluous fat, and place in the gravy. 
Gradually all hot through, and simmer for a few 
moments. If the hash is allowed to boil, the meat will 
always be hard and When the gravy is made 
and allowed to become eold before bei 
meat, it makes a very superior has 
MERSEY.) ” 


To Get Up Collars aid Cuffe, Piet rash 
Siouns water, URaxe tay boll tia cisahen maine choad 
¢ water. i ing a 
paraffin soap dissolved in the copper. Tub th eldthos 
through clear water, and wring out nearly dry. Make 
some cold starch, and wring the linen twice 
through it. Dissolve a teas of borax in hot 
water, and let it cool. Wring the articles to be poli 
ese through the borax me 2nd place ina 

‘owel previous to ing. the linen stand f 
hour; then iron tll pectectly dry on the wro: wide, Che 
on tbe right, pressing the iron very hard an evenly to 
pe heed pee Place the ae near 

fire or in the sun to harden for an hour. (Reply to 
Frances Woop.) 


5] 


ae 


ee 


>. 
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To Whiten’ the Finger Nails, Oc.slenen 
rub in well at night. Wash off in warm water next day. 
(Reply ‘e J.) an 


Avoid Leaving Vegetables tron mre socket; 
they should be drained at once and kept warm 
required. 


Essence of Spruce Saket, Wheresre many 


in London who would doubtless keep it. (Reply 


Korg). Ae, 
A Nourishing and Tasty Dish m2 a6 

from cooked meat, by stewing it slowly in really good 

stock or gravy for an fons and a half to two hours. 

To Make Plate Powder, Ta? one ounce 
tartar, common salt, and alum. Mix these i ients 
well, dry, and pound in a mortar. Add a little of this 
to the water that the plate is washed in, and when dry 
rub well with a chamois leather. (Reply to ELviga.) 


i » shi be 
Black Butter, © wre with, tsb, should be 
large piece of butter, weighing three or four ounces, in 
a saucepan, and leave it over the fire till the butter 
becomes a dark colour, but not burnt. Add a table- 
‘al of chopped parsley, a wineglassful of tarragon 
vinegar, a little salt, and some cayenne pepper, and 
serve. 


To Destroy Fleas in an Old Bedstead 
wipe all the woodwork carefully with spirits of naphtha. 
Do not do this by candle light, but w windows and 
doors can be Eioos eine mewetel ot salt 
beneath the tead, and hang on the bedstead a sponge 


Filling Cracks in Floors, Crscks in floors 


permanently filled by pooronghly soaking newspapers 


A Polishing arte for Brow, Thich tf 
answer your purpose, shoul: prepared as follows: 
Finely powder and mix together one ounce of oxalic 
acid, six ounces of rottenstone, with balf an ounce of 
gum arabic. Then add two tablespoonfuls of sweet oil, 
and just enough water to form the mixture into a stiff 
ape Apply a small quantity of this to the article to 

cl and rub dry with a soft cloth. Afterwards 
polish with a leather. (Reply to A. B.) 


Hot Pot of Rabbit. Take two or more rabbits 


and cut into neat pieces. 
Parboil a Spanish onion, drain, and cut into slices. At 
the bottom of a large stone jar put a layer of onions, 
then one of rabbit, and 80 on, pouring over half a pint 
of stock, flavoured with a few peppercorns, a bunch of 
sweet herbs, and pepper and salt to taste. Cover closely, 
stand the jar in a sau of cold water, let it come 
once to the boil, and simmer for an hour. Serve with 
a border of mashed potato round the dish. 


; . may be easily made from the 
Hare Rissoles yemains of coldhare. Take the 
scraps of meat, mince them finely, and add one or two 
forcemeat balls, if there are any left. If not,a few 
finely minced herbs mixed with one-fourth the quantity 
of breadcrumbs makes a substitute. Add pepper 
and salt to taste, then bind with the yolks of eggs and 
form into riesoles. Mash some potatoes—cold ones will 
do—and add a little flour so that the paste can be 
rolled out. Encase the rissoles in this, then dip in 

and crushed vermicelli, and fry a bright brown in tee 
fat. Red currant jelly is a very palatable addition 
when served, and, except egging and frying, this dish 
can be prepared the day previous. 


Tripe and Tomato Sauce, Ti 
cary Maso and in some households it is very popular ; 


e most other dishes, it depends on how it is pre- 


. Procure one d of tripe, boil i 
Tp when it should be cut into Poet pings ree 


le a very 


two ounces of Gripping in a frying pan, and add to it a 


onions. When fried 


O24 ZHzB 
2 Ome wan 


4 


on Brown 

as ot a and an mil 
Repeat process till t 

Whea linseed 

objecti i the oil should 

to cover tops of the soles, 


not be enoug’ 
(Reply to GoDFEEY.) 
Sloe Gin. 5: sheald be made, 


sloes are a good colour the 
and if kept for 
two years, it wi rie an excellent liqueur. Fill x 
wine- half full of ripe sloes, add a few sticks of 
barley sugar, well and fill up the bottle with 
go gin. At the end of a year strain off the gin care. 

i. add a little curacoa or noyeau, if you have it, and 
bottle for use. (Reply to Hamson.) 


and ran over the top. 
night in a cool place, and even longer in co! 
A Fresh Meat Mould, Tekeone snd a halt 


of tender 


dusting of cayenne, a little umded mace, a teaspoonful 
of ¢ : ley, ‘itt fom 


‘bs Mix all the above ingredients ther 
thoroughly, then add two well-beaten ; ae a 
china mould, line it with browned bs, and 
then fill it with the mince. Place a paper on 


half to two hours. Turn out on a hot dish to serve, and 
some well-boiled macaroni round. Brown gravy 

in a tureen should be handed with this. 
is often neces- 


A Good Linseed Poultice oe Gk 


room, and one is surprised to see how few people really 

know how to make it properly. The real thing is 
rior to the heavy mass that 

name. lect the 


terp 
enough to cover the tice, and a good piece of flannel 
will ry. kettle make the 
into sufficient 


plate, spread the linseed evenly on to 
with the muslin, and turn in the edges. Apply 


not made in the patient's room, ; 
it should be carried thither be- if 
tween two very hot plates. S 


ADVERTISEMENT SCALE. 


@ingle column, per inch per insertion .. £110 0 
Deuble_,, ” ” ww. «3 OO 
Pull page inside, facing page of matter, either 


white paper or 8nd er 3rd page of cover, or 


back page, per insertion oem 70 0 
Half ” ” ” no =o 3868 OO 
Quarter page ,, ” ” 99 eee w 17100 
Bighth page, ” ” nw ow 815 0 
Tenth page ” ” ” now « FT OO 
Pront page, whole ove “7 oe ooo ww 90 00 

” half... ee | 45 00 
” quarter ° one on eee ee oe 32 10 o 
” eighth oe rT 11 650 


All spaces above one-tenth of a page are charged at yer page rate. 


Black Blocks are charged 25 per cent. extra, All advertisements are 
subject to approval, All copy must be sent in by Noon on Thuredan, 
October 24, if intended for the Issue on sale November 2 and dated 
November 9. The Proprietors reserve the right to held over or suspend the 
insertion of any advertisement without prejudice to other insortious on 
order, Alt communications should be addressed to the Adtertiscuicns 
Manager, ‘‘ Pearson’s Weekly’ Offices, Henrictta Stveét, London, W.C. 


RESAseae 
R85 Ba on 
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PLEXIO 


" MOBESTION, SPASMS FRAZER'S TABLETS, 


which contain no mineral or pee oer washes advertised 
and LIVER COMPLAINT. ve — up as incurable, for Cae purpose. They are pleasant to the taste, 
gt his br we toe scarcaly dared to eat any =o 
Seeing an advertisement 


RECOMMENDED BY MANY PHYSICIANS 


PAGE WoODCOCK'S WIND PILLS ft ol Roemn eat, Cuttin, emery wn Lie 


I resolved to them. After taki a few small boxes I lost all the inful There is no medicine that will so safely, so gently, and yet withal so 2 
th. I feel I owe my life to Se efilcacioualy, pares purity of Blood as Frazor’s Table 


. LIVER COMPLAINGS, Eee Se esc) iy fea roquntad to note that Fran’ Tabla are now 
WIND on the STOMACH, COSTIVENESS, SICK HEADACHE. made ovi in pe, an are packed in 
warvous oe BILIOUSNESS, &c., should avail themselves i “ Frazer's Tasiets” in gold letters on li 


of this most excellent saediaine: song or post free is. 3d. from Frazer's Tasiets, Lrp., 186, Fleet 8! 
Of all Medicine Vendors, at 1s, 134. and Ss. 94. don, E.C. 


‘Nomicet aTICET HOTICETTT 


The latest date xpun which the Bosks willbe resived from 
Competitors will be December 10th, 1895. 


MELLIN'S PAINTING COMPETITION. 


TOTAL VALUE OF PRIZES, 
£105. 


Gordon WD, RN. 
“I find it a wonderfal the relief of Neuralgia 
“Vi ana — bom am." B 9, Rawards, Tranmere henbead. 
HE Proprietor of Mellin’ 8 Food for Infants and Invalids is willing to — rs ou 
to applicants a copy of ‘* MELLIN’S PAINTING BOOK,’ DAV & a SONS, crews, Crewe, Cheshire. 


with full particulars of the above competition. It is desirable, to Nita -— 
VYASISSISINSINSSINT IS 
4 Seconakt LADIES’ 


disappointment, that early application be made, as letters will be attended to 


in their regular order according to the date of receipt. 
THE PRIZES WILL BE AS FOLLOWS: 
mm ane aroreunen OUR STTLES. 
10/6 t° 70/- 


SA NSINSINSOSNSONT b> 


a 


SINS INS ONS ONS OSS ONS ON 


s 
Q 
; 
< 
g 


Los L 


S MANVASVINSDSINSUN 


One Prize of £20 for the Best Coloured Book—Open to all. 

Two Prizes of £10 each for the Two next Best Coloured Bod. Open 
to young people not exceeding 18 years of age. 

Three Prizes of £5 each for the Three next Best Coloured Books. 
Open to children not exceeding 15 years of age, 

Ten Prizes of £2 10s. each for the Ten next Best Coloured Books, 
Open to children not exceeding 12 years of age. 

Fifty Prizes consisting of either a well-dressed Doll or a Box 
of Tools, .at the option of the successful 
Competitor, for tho Fifty next Best Coloured 
Books. Open to little folks not exceeding 


ANS 1S INSONS ONS ON 


SASSINS ANS ANS OA ‘S 


GS 


9 years of age. 


LoL 


OQ 


For clearing the Skin m Spots, Address, enclosing 1d. to cover postage, ‘‘ PAINTING BOOK DEPT.," 
lemi: Roughness, giving 
a coat Complexion and leasing 


MELLIN'S FOOD WORKS, PECKHAM, LONDON, S.E. 
SHILLING BOTTLES. 


4 STEELE LS LL 1 
; A SIGNAL SUCCESS. 
"Tis not in mortals to command success, but we'll do more, Sempronius, we'll deserve it.” 


THE PEARSON POTTERY CO., 


HANLEY, “DELICIOUS. "WHOLESOME REFRESHING. 
Are wonderfal of in the World. * 
selling 100 P1 package £1 1: eee Prepared in silver-lined al _uiaite setoet Tiaveursd with Ripe Fruit Juices, 
0 0 IECES no Ss. es je DR. GORDON STABLES, B.N., 
beautiful Dinner Servi p spades sages: “Jellies that really ndd 
_boskemsen Worth the te 
Conseqwentiy-a charming btn beer to our health and luxury. 
andau U. on 
4 ae of Crockery are given 
Id all ~_ ory world. hige | 
body not palsy satisfied but amazed at the id the aid id 
q mantity and anality qivet Gee r can_ make ,» a 
Pearson Pottery re Rectcicsan rear delicious and digesti! dit ne might be proud. O Gre JELLY, of which any Cook 
uot middlemen like many other advertisers, ,. rocers and f 
The Pearson Potteries have nearly 2,000ft. 
S - wiitee pig rpg town of Hanley, ‘ 
undreds these kages d odding or Birthday Presents. 
And what more useful present oan bogies given? Every item is useful. 
The Thirty Shilling Bazaar Parcel is selling well. Apply at once. 
Ment Eee? Vast Sow Rantionteek: pon ait cere pacer regret tt it. Freedom from breakage 


PEARSON POTTERY COMPANY, HANLEY. 


yx 


emcetn OF THE 
Evouise Fruit Farm Jamu rein 
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OcroneR 26, 180;,, 
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see 
it all the tim. 


to creak exactly twelve minutes after someone: |. 
been sitting on it. Why the reaction does not set in 
know. After a very heavy weight |: 
fifteen minutes to recover, but nev. 


tllas, or 8 selection of Cte Oe au ates pene ti tal 
re Seward © F pearaa less than tén. Until the m; a 
22% forward tng bes ea sence on or before Teenday aes ue the fsnginedl en SS 

bee . Envelopes or post-cards to be mark Sudden changes of temperature have the same effe.; 


on furniture. There would be fewer ghost stir... 
written if pag paid more attention to the son. 
resulti the expansion and contraction «. 
woodwork, such as pee Some window fran. 
stairs, and wainscotting. at night, wl. 


& 
B 
B 
5 
q 
3 
z 


Harwich, Essex a visitor he used to himeelf putting coals on the and wal 
D. E.R. asks: “If a widow marries a second time what fire, 80 that by dint of supplementary clamour he everything is quiet, they are uncanny. 
would she do with the Pp” ——_—— might catch what his visitor ad to say. A CORRESPONDENT aske the derivation of the w..:; 


“taboo.” According to my dictionary {/.,. 
strict meaning of the word is a prohibition .. 
interdict by religious consecration or the rev... 
of great force ang oe The law «; 

ori law. According to :- 
certain persons and things were always sacred. T!... 
bodies of chiefs and priests were tapued, the {i- 
potato dug up each season was tapued, the stic-h-..:; 
which the memorial records were kept were tapi; 
The Maoris even tapu their food. Certain chiefs 1.1): 
strictly forbidden to touch what is placed before ti, 
with their fingers, and, unless fed by others, hi. 1. 
eat like dogs. Rivers are tapued until the fishin. 
season ends, while in the event of a drop of bh.» 
falling from a prominent member of the nti. 


She should leave the first in its place and wear the | T, E. R.—Asa rale the first caller rises to leave as a new 


At a tea party those guests not 
hostess would certainly converse with one another if 
at Gegree anything about the ways of the world. 
Such a conversation does not constitute an acquaint- 
ance if they meet afterwards elsewhere. 
SporTsMAN asks: “Is sea-bathing good for horses P ” 
Nothing does them more good in 
moderation. It is not always easy to coax them into 
the water, but once past the fringe of sen waves 
and racing tide, and they enjoy a swim as much as any 
one. The most pleasant way of bathing with a horse 
is to have a machine run out and to allow a groom to 


Bapcer wants to know if it is true that whenever an 
execution takes place in Chester the city has to pa 
a fine. ——Never having hada relative han 
in Chester—though several uncles require it badly—I 
cannot say. 

Zuzims.—The “ dry-smoke” has a pleasure of its own. 
It is more particularly an American habit. What it 
amounts to is bering a pipe without any tobacco or 
an unlighted cigar between the teeth. One may have 
too much of the fumes of tobacco, but the craving to 
hold something between the teeth is always there, and 


AD. this answers the purpose better than a baby’s rattle. j ready. This i community on anything it is at once tapued, so t1,, 
One inhales the delicate aroma of a cigar, and the ae: eee a on ay eaid mot do the | it becomes unlawful to touch it. There are cual 


ways in which the tapu under certain cireumstan-. 
muy be removed. One of these is, I believe, to thr. 
leaves up in the air and jump after them. 


In forwarding a handsome donation of £2 12s. »! 
towards the F.A.F., collected from among the ship’: 
company of H.M.S. Acorn, stationed at Monte Vile. 
South America, Sergeant Taylor says that this seeii< 
to be an exception to the rule that a rolling stun. 
gathers no moss. His subscription list has rol!-./ 
approximately 13,500 miles ! 

Since the FresH Aik Funp accounts for 1895 we 
closed, the following amounts have come to hand, and 
will be carried over to next year: 

W. H. Poole, 2s. 6d. ; Jennie Stevenson, 2s.; G. Stapleton, I. . 1 1 


subtle ee pe! of bos ara aioe do a vast 
amount of writin ly have a dry pipe or two 
during the day. On suburban railways, moreover, on 
which smoking accommodation is always ehort, one 
may see scores of men sitting in the ordinary com- 
partments with a dry-emoke on behind their news- 
papers. Dry-smoking may be compared to chewing 
gum. It is a habit whic Fsdotaly upon one just as 
people naturally sit round a fire-place long after fires 
ve been given up in a houee. 

Inquisitive asks : “ Whereabouts on the face of a well- 
made person ought the ears to come?” 
The most convenient sort of ears are those which stick 

out from the side of the cheek and can be flap 
: around to flick a fly off the end of one’s nose.’ I 5 
however, that an authority on the just proportions of 
the human form, divine or otherwise, says that the 
ears should be s0 placed as not to be higher than the 
brows, or lower than the tip of the nose. People 
should bear this in mind when dressing for a dinner 


other day when he took off all his clothing on the 
beach, and attempted to ride his horse out to sea. He 
wished that he fad though when the animal bolted 
and carried him through the main street of the village 


“ mid nodings on.” 

Caricaturist Ssks: ‘Do you know any relief for one 
who suffers from being face-tired? ” 
Caricaturists are often troubled with this complaint. 
As they draw, their faces unconsciously assume the 
expression of those people whom they are endeavour- 
ing to represent in some more or less exagge! 
posture. After an hour or so they find they must 
rest, not their —— or hands, but their faces. The 
best plan is to lie down for a few minutes, or better 
still, to go out for a walk with the determination to | pennant, s.; One Little Mite. od, : M.G., 48. od. ; J. HB. ts: Ent 
look at things and not at people. The muscles of the | 18,64. po, F C4208. Knowles, 2: Tethiyonguras, £1 Mir toni 
face soon giow tired, ae any one who has spent the | Brite) imply hel tia Hes Wore, Rrepc 

els oars al a porkwry, Meare pn ear aaa with | Scmo, is éd-; M.,93,dd,; Annie Parr s, 18, éd.: From a Late suit.) 
his mouth propped open knows for himeelf. iss: Kit, 1s.; Mrs, Fisher, 98.; Mabel Lucas, is. 6d.; Felix Gran:)..0 | 


98 di.; Lizzie Smith, 1s. 5d.; Watch Competition, No. 15, £2 1:6. : 13 
2 se icyeli tee 7m Lile E; 4 he Anon., 3d.; ‘ 
G. H. G. asks: Is bicycling bad for the th P H.MS. Beayte, per A. Colby, £1 1s.; Anon., 28, éd.; W. N. Hall, -. 


party. It depends on how a person falls. But | Penknite Winner, 29.: Chingford Children’s Bervice, Harve:t ae, 
Tux traffic manager of the Ferro Carril de Villa Maria | this is not the only consideration. According to a Me. G1. HF, Platt, 16. Amy iat ete on : May amd vt, 
& Rufino writes : famous dentist, if people who cycle a great deal do Sebhorn, 18, od.: Dox igs29. 1: : One, Little, Mi ou; Per 3. Fe hyn, 


not want to injure their teeth they should ride with 
their mouths closed. The extra effort necessitated in 
ascending hills or in riding races, causes an abnormal 


2a.; 8.3 
and May, 58.; Oxford Street, dd.; Result of Watch Competition 
£26 a.; Ormiston and Glasa, 3s.; J. W., 1 Boat, la.; M. W 
| Portmadoc, 13. sd.; M. Farrer, 1s. 
F.C, Arnold, Irs. 6d, ; Mackintosh, 52.; 
ga.ud.: A.8. ‘ami C. M., 1s.; Anon., 2a. Ud. ; ust: 
D. Elder, #.: Ro- 6th, 1s.;_L. Brittain, 18. ; pe Bargess, 5s. : 


In your issue of August 3rd you mention that the Russian 
Government are anxious to get some remedy for the drifting sand 
the Trans-Caspian Helaay: and, if the cold ie not severe, I 

ne 


6d, ; J. Youge, 1s.; L. A. Pear h 
Z A. , wa: E 
own in the upper lands of t 


Ca A SES ee eel ae fig be tried. It has thick. 
ry Hope as the Hottentot fig be tried. It thick, ee $ ain, Snel 
y leaves, and lies close to the ground, with a root at La gem haemo of those parts. The face swells as ) Mite, %: Sorte Foor Qaesroaser ‘aa; Sammon Band of iy i! 
every two or three inches. If this could be started on a reason- with ordinary , pus forms round the teeth, | thamstow, 2s. ; tier tionlan Cpetage: ee FT. and Co, @t: 3. i i), 
able scale it would spread rapidly and be of greut service in keeping loosening them, and in many cases ing to their | .Coutecrrn : Alice Lock, 58; D. 8. Pilgrim, 2s; Hi C. Dixon, 
. May Griffiths, 4s.: MS. Niger, pr J. Cou 


down the sand. ‘ 21 bs. al. ; Hat 


extraction later, while the pain is equal to having all | and Jack Ste Sa ay A few per Wed Hanna, 5) 


W. H. G. informs me that he has an idea for earning a| one’s teeth ulcerating at, once. If the popularity of | Rogts.£1.¢,:. falas tas BB. et: Mire terrett id: A 
livelihood which he believes will open up a new bicycling continues, it will develop a new feature in | lp. 1. T. Maplestone, Kiama, NSW, I 
branch of industry. His notion is to call round from | __ dentistry. Freee TG. Cy ease We 
house to house in the city with a work-basket to sew | To H. FretD AND MANY OTHERS.—There will be no feeds Me Seder igh Strect, Nott ae Hill, 6 


So, on buttons for clerks and others ——_—_——Exeel- 
lent as a scheme; as a profession merely sewsew. An 
office in Threadneedle Street would be appropriate. 

A NIcE point of railway etiquette is raised by a corre- 
spondent: “Is the man in the corner seat bound to 


tingham), 2s. ad.; Master Norman 
53 OL; rs. A. : 


lis. . C. 4a. ‘aster A. J.J. 
€3 3e.; Mary Rigg, :.; "Annie Gibbs, 2s. td. ;'H.M.8. Acorn, Sout! 
’ ‘ad.; E. F. Martindale, €1 5: : Mra, Shi 

Kate Driver, 4s.: The Sergeants’ Mess, 2nd Seaforth Highlan: 
_; W.H.B.,2s.; West Hucknall, 138.; W. Li 
E. Busher, £2 13 ud. ; ©, L., 18. 3d.; Market Street, Bradford, wi. : (+ 


N. M. N.—This is not an unusual stipulation in the 
crépe trade ; in fact, it is extremely common for the 
girls employed to be under a contract not to perform 
any housework after their hours of labour. The 
object, of course, is to prevent their handg from 


é 8. 
the door if he is one of several who are going to : : 2s, 64.;'B, Henderson, 1s. 10d. ; Agent, 18 
coh tain station P” becoming coarse and unfit for the delicate nature of | %*.%1;,F. Walker, is, Vaid, 10s, ; F. ©. | ed Cae 
faeces z Gnnobar their work. fe car aeen cieone, a3.; EB. 8. a Be ES Bs a) } ‘ 


lines a great deal of friction secretly occurs over this 
little matter. The filthy state of the door handles 
is partly the cause. go the unutterably stupid 
pranpemen’ of not supplying handles on the inside, 
as well as the outeide, of a door. The first to get out 
has to lower the window, turn the handle, raise the 
window again, in consideration of his fellow pas- 


Coulthard, 5a. 2d. 


G. E. R. eh nic a wish that all wayside stations on Grand Total (P.W.) - £83 4s. 1lid 


our English railways should be kept bright with 
flowers as some are—especially on the Midland line. 
——_————-G.. E. R. would soon have nothing to 
wish for if everyone was as considerate as a certain 
old lady, who sends preeents of seeds and cuttings 
from her conservatory to all the station masters on 


——————————————————— 
POSTAL -RATES. 


Bury Teter | Short | Jeobel's fee destas 
a 


lan post free. Pearson's 


sengers, and all this before he can alight. Conse- r | el's | 
quently, the man in the corner waits in te hope that | _ the line over which she travels from her country home. Weekly, | Home Notes.| Stories. Lor onita'n| at 
someone else will perform this service, while he This is an example which other floriculturists might | aioe Mae 
finishes the article he is reading in his evening paper. follow with advantage. sp | & Dd | 8 DB | 8, vp | & 
Men will even fain to be asleep, or by not looking up | Mystirrep asks: “ What is the cause of the strange pera 2 : . = : : 26|26¢ 
when the train arrives at their destination, convey the gounds which one may hear when sitting alone in a i3 Months | 2 2 | 2 2 | 1 8 |per year. per yeas. 


country house after dark?” These weird 
noises are not by any means merely due to the : : 
imi in ation, ae some people declare. J y are going Offices: Henrietta Street. London, W.C. 
on ime, but it is cnly when the house is quiet afer Me 
that they attract attention. T They are not only fo be Registered Velogrigisa Addrae— ” 
heard in a country house either. There is a wicker “Humoursome, Lonpoy. 
phair mt thet, ae nomeeincs baci I ar sitting Messrs, R. A. THOMPSON & Co. ave our Sole Agents i! =" 
ae gone Paley pee et hae croaking Very | (180, Pitt Street), Melbourne (962, Little Collins Stiect Rosine 
a whe it ahould snddent re nevereeem (Edward Street), Adelaide (7, King William Strect), Moutvea! (1, 1" 0" 
ao (Os Ske that when I pare ah, ae ing | Hall Hill), and Cape Town (33, Loop Street). 
it had been that someone was sitting there 1 
might have thought that their presence had 

ping influence, and affected the wicker like SE 
the rain affected the frogs. But, as it was, this - 9 Weebde 


ment could not apply. After a time I got ‘quite ‘ —_— and published ty C. surnen Branson 


1 
—s 


impression that they oe going to continue their 
urney to some 0’ station. I remember once 
ing of six men, who lived in the same neighbour- 
hood and knew ong another by sight, who happened 
to travel down by the same train one evening. hen 
the station was reached, they all pretended that they 
were going on, and as nobody attempted to open the 
- door, on they went beforé they realised that train 
. had started. A Sunday school teache: aciung them 
eaid things quite unprintable for fifteen minutes on 
end without peating imself. Theotherstried tolook 
unconcerned, and f led. On the whole, however, one 
would certainly think the man nearest the door ought 
to open it, unless he likes to wait and call a porter, 
which would at least be more dignifed than being 
carried on to the next etation. 


P.W. can be obtained in Paris at Neal's Library, 248, Rue Rives 


at the principal Kiosks, 


IF YOU SEE IT IN P.W.. IT’S SO. 
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be LADIES’ COSTUMES 


op osyet is ang sascha aa Bin 
Seer cee ese 


POST FREE 106 POST FREE. 
= ” Costume 
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LADIES OF ENGLAND 
, INCREASE YOUR BEAUTY ! 


ou beautifal complexion, nothing can equal 
FE . ‘hea id ee BALM to enable pee to 
obta . a superior and elegant preparation, and by its 
use the Skin is rendered Soft, Smooth, and White, however 
Rough, Red, or Cha it may be, and all other blemishes 
Bathing, &c. aul all sptibility to" Tan, Freckles faa 

Cc. susceptibility to Tan, Freckles, anc 
Red Skin will be avoided. : : 


FERGUSON'S comPoUND 
GLYCERINE BALM 


> 

3 

> 

3 

3 

} Has a reputation of 20 years--being used by all classes. 
It is sold in bottles at 1/- and 2:6 each by Chemists, Hair- 

dressers, and Stores throughout the world, or either size will 

‘ 


THE MODERN 


STOVE POLISH 


A Paste always Ready for Use. 
DOES NOT SLOP OR SPILL. 


Saves more than HALF THE LABOUR. 
Try it on your grates and yo 
wT wil yeu 


In ordering please give length of skirt in front, waist and bust 
aif round. Larger sizes than 29 inches waist are 


~~ 3B s = 31 “ 37 43 inches. 
eo / 5/3 cach. 
seam to the 


er em ePEPRPRIRININPRINISERIRIN IN SA MUM UPEPUPEPEPUFEILPS ! 


be sent, pust free, tu readers naming this paper, for 12 or 30 


USE NOTHING ELSE. Stamps by the Sole Proprivtor— ¢ 
SOLD BVERYWHERE. 4 

FREE ! FREE GIFTS! FREE GIFTS! 
iten elie ule. Oe ai ate: are W. B. MASON, Wholesale Druggist, LEEDS. : 
Write for our tMauserased Price Lists and Patterns, sent post free on application to the Z 
hakespeare Manufacturing Co. (Dept. 41), 1, Milk Street, IRR eM eM ePEPUPLPLPEPLPEPLILILIE® Pe Pe Put uMePurererrsesssie8ore™ 


It is made from best 
ready for use! One pou: 


It is particularly 


IT IS ABSOLUTEL) 


metal, ex GA i DIGESTIBLE AND PURER. | 
. Bese v0 the WHOLESOME, Y P. A. Esteornr, 
with bey and ° Dr. G. Bowman. = . Anata: 


OF ALL GROCBRS AND PROVISION DEALFRS. | 

‘ On receipt of wd (stamps) a sample I-lb box will be forwarded, or nddre-- ol nearest retailer 
pertect 4 r will be sent on application to the Sole Manufacturer: H 

1, three-quarter plate. + Ralunce ‘4, } HUGON & CO., LTD.. PENDLETON, 
gre : F es == as 
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